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Copper Statistics 





Ill-considered criticisms have been 
made respecting the discrepancy between 
the reports of copper exports as given 
by the Government and by the Copper 
Producers’ Association. The Copper Pro- 
ducers report their deliveries, both for 
export and for domestic shipment, when 
the copper is despatched from the re- 
fineries. The Government reports its ex- 
ports as of the time when they are en- 
tered in the custom house, which may be 
several days after they leave the refin- 
eries. Consequently, the two reports 
represent different periods of time and 
may differ materially, not only in monthly 
totals, but also over an annual period. 
For example, the report of the Copper 
Producers for January, 1910, showed ex- 
ports of 81,691,672 Ib., while the Gov- 
ernment figures for January showed only 
67,187,866 Ib. The reason for this great 
difference was very well understood by 
those in the business, the refiners having 
loaded an unusually large quantity of 
copper during the last the 
month, which was included in the Gov- 


week of 


ernment statistics for February. 

We have entire confidence in the re- 
ports of the Copper Producers’ Associa- 
tion, both as to the data communicated 
individually by the refiners and as to the 
summaries compiled by the accomplished 
secretary of the Association. 

Some stupid critics have pointed to the 
October report of the Association as il- 
lustrative of statistical manipulation. If 
there had been any manipulation of the 
figures, it is inconceivable that the pro- 
duction statistics would have been al- 





lowed to show the disconcerting increase 
that they did. Other stupid persons have 
said that the increased production of re- 
fined copper in October shows that the 
much-heralded curtailment by the smelt- 
ers is all a fake. Well, if it be a fake, 
the 18 smelters, more or less, who make 
monthly reports of their production are 
liars, wholly or in part. 

During 25 years and more, we have 
had considerable statistical experience, 
and with the coédperation of the producers 
of copper, lead, spelter, and of other 
metals and mineral substances, have fur- 
nished prompt statistics of production 
when they weré in no other way obtain- 
able. We have gained during nearly a 
half century of publication some experi- 
ence in the industry whereof we treat, 
and some knowledge in checking up sta- 
tistical reports, etc. We have not found 
that 
tend to be liars in reporting their pro- 
On the contrary, we have found 
them to tell the truth. Consequently, we 
have no doubt that the copper producers 


during our experience producers 


duction. 


have been telling the truth as to their 
monthly production since last August, 
and sooner or later the curtailment that 
their statistics have shown will be re- 


flected in the refinery statistics. 





The Week 


After the election the stock market 
suffered a sharp recession, evidently be- 
cause of liquidation by speculators for 





the rise, who anticipated an increase in 
public interest after the election and were 
disappointed when purchasers failed to 
materialize. This redirected attention to 
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many facts, showing that-ecenomic con- 
ditions, both in Europe and America, are 
not favorable to the inauguration of an 
industrial boom, the great necessity still 
being undisturbed recuperation. The re- 
assertion of these ideas naturally had an 
effect upon the metal markets. Pig iron 
continues weak. Copper has relapsed 
from great activity into dullness, but the 
fundamental conditions are undoubtedly 
improving steadily, and consequently 
there has been no pronounced weakness 
in that market. Lead has continued to 
be firm, but mysterious. Spelter has 
held its sharp advance, which was started 
by the recognition of the remarkable con- 
dition that has developed in the zinc in- 
dustry. Some persons profess to be 
skeptical about this, asserting that the 
rise in spelter has been manipulated. 
They will discover their mistake later on. 
It would not be surprising to see the 
price for spelter in this country rise to a 
figure that would permit imports from 
Europe, but it is to be hoped that no 
such contingency will arise, and we do 
not believe it will. 


Financing for American Smelters 
Securities Company 


The plan for the financing of the Amer- 
ican Smelters Securities Company offi- 
cially announced last week is decidedly 
different from what was previously out- 
jined in the newspapers, upon which we 
made some comments. As now formulated 
the A. S. S. Co. is to liquidate its 
floating indebtedness, amounting to ap- 
proximately $11,000,000, complete the 
purchase of the Baltimore refinery, on 
which $1,957,200 is still owed, and ac- 
quire some surplus cash for the purposes 
of its business, by the issue of $15,000,- 
000 of 15-year, 6 per cent., debenture 
bonds, which are convertible for 7'% 
years into the common stock of the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company 
whenever the bonds sell at par or above; 
and are redeemable at 105 on 90 days’ 
notice at any time after four years. The 
bonds have been underwritten and are to 
be offered to the stockholders of the 
A. S. & R. Co. at par. 

In so far as the A. S. S. Co. is 
concerned this plan is, of course, beyond 
the criticism of even the captious. This 
company will simply fund its floating in- 
debtedness and obtain a surplus of about 
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$2,000,000 (less underwriting commis- 
sions) at no great increase in the an- 
nual interest charge. Some other fea- 
tures of the plan, however, are peculiar, 
especially the convertibility of these 
bonds irito the stock of the A. S. & R. 
Co., involving naturally an increase in 
the capital stock of the latter. 

The basis of conversion has not yet 
been stated, but the bonds are to be 
issued at par and we dare say they will 
be convertible into stock at par. The 
earnings of the A. S. S. Co. and the 
volume of its business are such that its 
debentures will undoubtedly be a safe in- 
vestment. As a further inducement the 
subscribers will have what will amount 
to a call on an equivalent of the common 
stock of the A. S. & R. Co., ie., if 
the latter should rise sufficiently above 
the conversion parity, the bondholder can 
sell stock, borrowing for delivery, and 
complete the transaction by converting his 
bonds, upon which he has received 6 per 
cent. in the meanwhile. Assuming this to 
be done by everybody the A. S. & R. Co. 
will become the holder of the present 
bond. issue of the A. S. S. Co., in con- 
sideration uf an“increase in its capital 
stock, and when the bonds have been 
paid off the A. S. & R. Co. will be in 
possession of $15,000,000 in cash now 
to be supplied by the public, which will 
be represented by its additional common 
stock. 

If the A. S. S. Co. were not affi- 
liated with the A. S. & R. Co. and 
had to proceed like most companies, 
probably it would have to issue bonds and 
trust to itself; but it would have been 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to offer sub- 
scribers the speculative inducement that 
is now presented. The present plan is 
beund to excite admiration for its in- 
genuity. The project of making the obli- 
gations of one company convertible into 
the stock of another is certainly remark- 
able, and so far as we are aware without 
any precise precedent. 

However, the important thing in the 
status of the A. S. & R. Co, is the 
preservation of its surplus in a conserva- 
tive form. The common stock of this 
company, representing chiefly the earning 
capacity arising from organization, mana- 
gerial experience, etc., is highly specu- 
lative. The preferred stock is regarded 
as an industrial investment, and is largely 
held upon that basis. Its esteem from that 
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standpoint has been acquired by the wis- 
dem and conservatism of the manage- 
ment in accumulating a large cash sur- 
pilus, whereby the preferred stock has be- 
come represented not merely by pur- 
chase prices but by actual value, or sub- 
stantially so. Now, the company has 
never, in our opinion, allowed sufficiently 
for amortization, which in its case has 
taken the form of rebuilding its old plants 
and establishing new ones, and we have 
repeatedly made criticisms on this ground. 
The mere maintenance of capacity by 
such a company does not necessarily ful- 
fill the conditions of amortization. Thus 
we have seen this particular company 
discard two of its plants in Colorado and 
we see it at the present day with a smelt- 
ing capacity of 1,600,000 tons per annum 
in that State, but with a use for only 
half of it and grave doubts as to whether 
the ore supply will increase. It is need- 
ful to allow for such alterations in con- 
ditions, which may arise from exhaustion 
of.mines, changes in the metallurgical 
art, adverse tariff legislation, etc. The 
great cash surplus of the A. S. & R. 
Co. has been, and is, a reserve that 
has excused insufficiency of amortization 
and has given a standing to the preferred 
stock of the company which would not 
have been acquired if the surplus had 
been distributed as dividends upon the 
common stock. The fact that no such 
distribution has been made manifests that 
the management itself has been of this 
opinion. The present and prospective 
conditions of silver-lead and_silicious- 
ore mining in Colorado, Utah and Idaho, 
the chance that a reduction in the tariff 
on lead may be made in the not very 
distant future, the growing competition in 
some districts and the changing condi- 
tions in Mexico indicate that a conserva- 
tive policy is now wiser than ever. 


ae 


Rumors have been current for some 
time of a consolidation of \labama iron 
interests, and these have recently taken 
more definite shape. It is understood 
that the question of a merger has been 
taken up by a prominent New York bank- 
ing house, and that two companies have 
assented, while two or three others have 
the question under consideration. If car- 
ried out as the reports indicate, the con- 
solidation will have control of extensive 
iron and coal deposits, as well as of 
blast furnaces and other plants. 
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American Smelters Securities Company Finances 


Daniel Guggenheim, president of the 
American Smelters’ Securities Company, 
states that a contract has been closed 
with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to underwrite 
$15,000,000 fifteen-year, 6 per cent. sink- 
ing-fund bonds of the Securities com- 
pany, convertible for 74 years into the. 
common stock of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company whenever the 
bonds sell at par or above. The bonds 
are redeemable at 105 per cent. on. 90 
days’ notice any time after four years. 
The bonds will be offered to the share- 
holders of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company for subscription at 
par. 

The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
in part to liquidate the floating indebt- 
edness of the Securities company, now 
amounting to approximately $11,000,000, 
incurred in making the additions and im- 
provements to the properties of the Se- 
curities company mentioned below, and 
also to complete the payment, amounting 
to $1,967,200, for the stock of the Balti- 
more Copper Smelting and Rolling Com- 
pany, purchased under contract July !, 
1907. 


Net INTEREST CHARGE INCREASED 
$156,000 PER YEAR 


The interest charges of the Securities 
company on account of this issue of de- 
bentures will amount to $900,000 per 
year. The company’s interest charge oa 
the floating indebtedness which the pro- 
ceeds of these bonds will extinguish last 
year amounted to $745,795, so that the 
net increase in the company’s interest 
charge because of this financing should 
be less than $156,000 per year. More- 
over, the company will be relieved during 
the next five years of the installments, 
amounting to $400,000 per year, on ac- 
count of the purchase price of the Balti- 
more Copper Smelting and Rolling Com- 
pany’s stock mentioned above. 

The growth of the business of the 
American Smelters’ Securities Company 
is shown in the accompanying table of 
production and the net earnings have 
been as follows: For the year ended 
May 31, 1908, $2,367,426; May 31, 
1909, $4,432,069; May 31, 1910, $5,431,- 
980. . 

The earnings for the first four months 
of the present fiscal year indicate that 
the earnings for this year will be ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. 


SECURITIES COMPANY HAS PROGRESSED IN 
ADVERSE TIMES 


The great expansion and growth shown 
by the accompanying table have been 
achieved in spite of the fact that there 
has been no period, in late years at least, 
when lead, silver and copper have sold 
in the’ aggregate as low as during .the 


last three years which the above table 
covers. 

The growth of the Securities company, 
notwithstanding the unusually depressed 
trade conditions, has been possible par- 
tially because of the many improvements 
and operating economies made by the 
company in its smelting and refining pro- 
cesses, and partly by the building of new 
works and additions and improvements 
to established plants. Recently long- 
time contracts have been made with the 
Chino and Ray mines, and the Tennessee 
Copper Company, from which no product 
has, as yet, been received. 


CopPER REFINERY IMPROVEMENTS 


Since the organization of the Securities 
company, the Baltimore Copper Works 
has been purchased, with a refining ca- 
pacity of 144,000,000 Ib. per annum, 
which has been increased to a present 
capacity of 240,000,000 Ib. per annum, 
or 6624 per cent., and when present 
plans are completed this plant will be in- 
creased to a capacity of 288,000,000 lb. 
per annum, so that the capacity of this 


profitable business investments, 
should be permanently capitalized. - 


they 


HOLDINGS OF THE SMELTERS’ SECURITIES 
CoMPANY 


In addition to the mining properties 
now owned by the Securities company in 
the United States and in Mexico the fol- 
lowing smelting and refining plants are 
in operation; copper smelteries, Velar- 
dena, Mexico, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Tacoma, Wash; copper refineries, Balti- 
more and Tacoma; lead smelteries, Vel- 
ardena, Federal, Ill., Tacoma, San Fran- 
cisco (Selby plant), Cal.; lead refineries, 
San Francisco and Federal. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


As indicated by the last four months’ 
production, the value of the year’s prod- 
ucts of the American Smelters’ Securities 
Company will be as follows: Gold, 
$56,700,000; silver, $12,500,000; lead, 
$6,700,000; copper, $29,500,000; and of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company: Gold, $13,000,000; silver, 
$34,500,000; lead, $21,000,000; copper, 








PRODUCTION OF THE AMERICAN SMELTERS’ SECURITIES COMPANY. 





Fiscal Year Ending. 


Gold Silver Lead Copper 
Oz. Oz. Tons. Lb. 
1,460,328 19,726,529 | 49,140 95,200,000 
1,503,493 20,338,832 | 53,211 113,974,000 
2,095,646 18,327,277 | 67,712 174,150,000 
2,750,211 21,872,941 | 76,089 | 228,588,000 


) 
June 1, 1910 to Sept. 30, 1910 at annual rate of. | 





works as of the time when they were 
purchased by the Securities company will 
have been doubled. Similarly, the cop- 
per-smelting plant at Garfield, near Salt 
Lake City, has been entirely constructed, 
adding to the smelting capacity of the 
company 1,170,000 tons per year. More- 
over, both the lead-cnelting and copper- 
smelting plants at Velardena have been 
constructed, the former with an annual 
capacity of 187,000 tons and the latter 
with an annual capacity of 324,000 tons. 
At Federal, Ill., the lead-refining plant 
has been increased from an annual ca- 
pacity of 20,000 tons to a present capac- 
ity of 50,000 tons, and the smelting 
works have been correspondingly in- 
creased from a smelting capacity of 40,- 
000 tons to a present capacity of 100,000 
tons. Moreover, the Selby refining plant, 
with a capacity of 36,000 tons per an- 
num, has been entirely rebuilt and can 
be considered virtually a new plant. 
That these additions and improvements 
have been profitable is evidenced by the 
growth of the earnings and business of 
the Securities company as _ outlined 
above. In the making of these improve- 
ments and additions the company’s float- 
ing indebtedness was incurred, and it 
is now thought that inasmuch as these 
expenditures represent completed and 





$16,500,000. For the two companies the 
aggregate is $190,500,000, as follows: 
Gold, $69,800,000; silver, $47,000,000; 
lead, $27,700,000; copper, $46,000,000. 


BUSINESS COMPARATIVELY 


STABLE 


SMELTING 


The smelting and refining business as 
conducted by these companies has a 
most remarkable character as to regular- 
ity and steadiness, which is partly at- 
tributable to the fact that their products 
are of diversified character. There is 
probably no other line of manufacturing 
which is so little dependent upon the fluc- 
tuation of values of both raw and fin- 
ished product, or variation as to the busi- 
ness condition of the country. The 
smelting company acts as agent for the 
miners. Contracts require the mines to 
ship their production and require the 
smelting company to pay to the min- 
ers the daily market value of the metal 
contents of the ores. To a very large 
extent the profits of the company are 
only dependent upon ability to smelt and 
refine at a cost less than the amount 
charged the miner, and so to conduct 
their business, metallurgically, as not to 
lose, in process of smelting and refin- 
ing, the metals intrusted to their charge. 
It has been the universal custom: of the 
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American Smelting company to sell its 
metals, before they are refined, for deliv- 
ery as soon as possible after refining 
and, except to a minor extent, in connec- 
tion with lead, no metals are kept on 
hand after they are ready to be delivered 
to customers. Purchases, therefore, are 
regularly made daily from the miners 
at the market price, and are as regularly 
sold to the consuming public at the same 
market price. Purchases and sales, 
therefore, as a rule, balance each other, 
leaving the inventory at a fixed valuation. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SMELTING 
CoMPANY 


Through the conservative policy of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany in respect to the distribution of div- 
idends, it has accumulated a surplus 
amounting at the present time to $17,- 
669,064. This surplus does not include 
any appreciation in the value of the 
$17,751,000 par value common stock of 
the American Smelters’ Securities Com- 
pany, which is carried on the books of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, at a cost of $1, and that this 
is valuable is evidenced by the statement 
of earnings and production made above. 


Califomia Oil Dividends 


The dividends paid in October by the 
California oil companies, which are listed 
on the San Francisco Stock Exchange, 
and their dividends to date, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


OCTOBER DIVIDENDS OF CALIFORNIA 


OIL COMPANIES LISTED ON SAN 
FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Oct. 


1910 

American Petroleum, pfd....| $ 16,500 |$ 285,323 

American Petroleum, com. 82,500 | 1,553,375 
MEE .cust os basa ws ee 50,000 
Caribou Oil and Mining.... 20,175 
RII 5s sss sansa ete ok 0,000 
9,992 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
3,859 
: 10,000 
Monte Cristo 50,000 
Mexican Petroleum....... : 7,725 
Nevada County........... 10,000 
New Penn. Petroleum...... 5,000 
0 


Total Paid 


Name of Company. to Date. 


Homestake 
Kern River 


The total dividends paid to date by 
the listed companies is $36,257,023. All 


the dividend payers are not listed on the 
exchange. 
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Improvements at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works 


By BurTON HARTLEY 


The two new blast furnaces at the 
Bethlehem steel works are now nearly 
completed; the first to be blown in be- 
fore Christmas, 1910, and the other soon 
after. These two are duplicates of E 
furnace, which was blown in last April. 
These: furnaces are said to be three of 
the largest in the United States. The 
hight from the brick hearth bottom to 
the platform at the upper bell is 91 ft. 
11 in. The iron notch is 10 in. above 
the hearth while 4 ft. 6 in. above this is 
the cinder notch, and the tuyeres 3 ft. 
higher. The outward slant of the bosh 
begins 20 in. above the tuyeres and the 
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hot metal from the blast furnaces and 
also a 400-ton mixer, for partly converted 
metal. Both the blast furnaces and the 
bessemer plant are being erected by the 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, of 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


The Newly Discovered Zinc Ores 
of Leadville 


The Colorado School of Mines reports 
that the newly discovered zinc ore is 
said to have been found in many mines; 
it appears to be most plentiful near the 
parting quartzite, but is known in some 
places to run through the white lime- 
stone to the white porphyry. Two dis- 
tinctly different classes of ore have been 
found; viz., carbonate of zinc (namely 
the mineral known as smithsonite) and 
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PLAN OF BESSEMER PLANT AT BETHLEHEM STEEL WorRKS 


diameter here is 15 ft. 6 in. The stack 
begins 10 ft. 11 in. above the tuyeres and 
the diameter here is 22 ft. The di- 
ameter of the top is 15 ft. 4 in. and the 
diameter of the bell is 13 ft. 2 in. Each 
ot these furnaces is equipped with two 
water-spraying dust catchers and also a 
gas-scrubbing appliance. For each fur- 
nace there are five McClure stoves 
placed in the shape of an L, 27 ft. from 
center to center. The stoves are 22 ft. 
in diameter. 


BESSEMER PLANT 


The bessemer plant is being built to 
serve as the first half of the duplex pro- 
cess. There are two buildings, a convert- 
er building and a bottom house. The 
bottom house has five drying ovens be- 
sides a wet and a dry pan for building 
converter bottoms, and also a crushing 
machine. The converter building has two 
20-ton converters and a 250-ton mixer for 


- when lighter. 


silicate of zinc (the mineral called cala- 
mine). In some instances these are 2s- 
sociated, but in others they are quite dis- 
tinct. 

All of the material sent to the School 
of Mines from Leadville has been of the 
dull, earthy, white to brown, rather soft, 
massive variety of smithsonite. It might 
easily be confused with impure oxides 
of iron when dark colored, and with 
limestone or altered feldspathic rocks 
The material at Leadville 
often contains a considerable proportion 
of hydrozinkite, a carbonate of zinc con- 
taining water, which tends to make it. 
softer than it otherwise would be and 
causes it to effervesce more vigorously 
in acids. 


The purchase of tungsten property in 
the San Juan region of Colorado, by Count 
Andre Weill, representing French man- 
ufacturers of armor plate, is reported. 





THE 
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Canal Zone Meeting of the In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The Hamburg-American line steamer 
“Prinz August Wilhelm” was chartered 
for the Canal-Zone excursion of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
which left New York on Oct. 21, 1910. 
There were 121 in the party and ses- 
sions for technical discussion were held 
on the deck of the steamer en route. 


DISCUSSION OF MINE FIRES 


The session of Oct. 24 was devoted to 
the question of mine fires, the discus- 
sion being participated in by managers 
of mines producing more than half the 
anthracite tonnage of the United States, 
as well as some western representatives. 
The fires described were: Summit Hill 
mine, by W. A. Lathrop, of the Lehigh 
Coal Company; Big Lick Slope mine, 
Lykens Valley, R. V. Norris; Heckers- 
ville Valley, W. J. Richards, Philadelphia 
Coal and Iron Company; Monarch mine, 
S. A. Taylor; Anaconda mine, D. W. 
Brunton; Leonard mine (Butte), Charles 
W. Goodale. 

The subject of mine fires was continued 
at the session of Oct. 27, fires in Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Mexico and South 
Africa being described -by R. V. Norris, 
William Kelly, Edward W. Parker and 
Gardner F. Williams, the session con- 
cluding with a paper, “Gold Mines of the 
Rand,” by Hennen Jennings. The third 
session, on Oct. 28, was taken up with 
J. W. Richards’ paper on the production 
of pig iron in Sweden by the electric 
furnace. 


THE STOP AT HAVANA 


The days between the first and sec- 
ond sessions were spent at Havana, where 
Cabana fortress and Morro castle were 
visited by launch, and a drive taken to the 
other principal points of interest around 
the city. The party was received by Pres- 
ident José Miguel Gomez at the palace, 
every member being individually intro- 
duced. 


JAMAICA AND THE CANAL ZONE 


Excursions from Kingston, where the 
party arrived Oct. 29, were made by 
trolley and carriage to Constant spring, 
Castleton garden, Bog walk, and the gorge 
of the Rio Cobre. 


The arrival in the Canal Zone 
was made on Nov. 1, the program 
for the week being as follows: Nov. 1, 


Gatun dam; Nov. 2, Culebra cut; Nov. 
3. aniversary of Panamanian independ- 
ence; Nov. 4, the locks and dams of San 
Miguel and Miraflores; Nov. 5, excur- 
sion by tugs to the Pacific entrance to the 
canal; Nov. 6, Sunday; Nov. 7, train 
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excursion over the relocated Panama 
railroad. 


OPTIONAL TRIP TO PorT LIMON 


There was an optional trip arranged to 
Port Limon, Costa Rica, from Nov. 4 to 
8, but owing to the fullness of the Canal 
Zone program, only about a dozen per- 
sons took the journey. The return voy- 
age from Colon was begun on Nov. 8, 
and on Nov. 10, the steamer was re- 
ported at Kingston with all on board 
well and happy. Advices are that so far 
the trip has been all smooth sailing, with 
pleasantly warm temperatures. 


MEMBERS AND GUESTS ON THE CANAL 
ZONE TRIP 


Those on the trip were: J. W. Ailes, 
‘Mrs. E. L. C. Ayres, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Ayres, Mr. and Mrs. George D. Barron 
and the Misses Barron, W. I. Berryman, 
Alexander Brodhead, Thomas E. Brown, 
David W. Brunton, Arthur C. Carson, 
Josiah H. Clark, F. L. Clerc, Mr. and 
Mrs. Torbert Coryell, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Cunningham, W. I. Davidson, Col. and 
Mrs. D. C. Dodge, J. W. Donnan, Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry S. Drinker, W. W. Duf- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Howard N. Eavenson 
and Miss Eavenson, August H. Eustis, 
W. E. C. Eustis, Charles W. Goodale, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Goodwill, William 
Greene, Mr. and Mrs. H: W. Hardinge 
and Miss Hardinge, Rowland F. Hill, C. 
B. Houck, Harry C. James, Hennen 
Jennings, J. Elmer Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Kelly, Prof. William Kent, 
Charles Kirchhoff, Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Lathrop, Bedford Leighton, A. F. 
Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McAuliffe, 
J. G. MelIlvain, J. G. MclIlvain, Jr., H. 
F. Mackay, Julius P. Meyer, David G. 
Miller, F. P. Miller, Theodore H. Miller, 
D. G. Moore, Rebert V. Norris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas W. Orbison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter T. Page, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
W. Parker, Henry C. Perkins, Dr. R. 
W. Raymond, Prof. J. W. Richards, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Richards and Miss Rich- 
ards, D. M. Riordan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Robins, David B. Rushmore, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Russell, Robert C. Sah- 
lin, William L. Saunders, F. R. Sayer, F. 
W. Scarborough, Miss Scarborough, Mr, 
and Mrs. F. L. Schoew, Mr. and Mrs. John 
M. Sherrerd, Samuel H. Sherrerd, Dr. 
Walter Stewart, Dr. Joseph Struthers, 
Samuel A. Taylor, C. S. Thomas, Jr., 
Miss Jeanne Todd, Mr. Tracey, Joseph 
Underwood, Joseph Underwood Jr., A. E. 


Vaughan, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Warren, - 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Warren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel D. Warriner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Watson, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Watson, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Weaver, Hugo Wein- 
berger, H. A. J. Wilkens, William Wilkie, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Williams, Gardner 
F. Williams, Howard Wood, Miss Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Wood and 
Walter Wood. 
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Quarterly Report of the Utah 
Copper Company 





The report of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1910, shows total net profits for the three 
months of $1,329,967, of which about 28 
per cent. was derived from Nevada Con- 
solidated dividends. Disbursements for 
dividends were $1,168,883, leaving $161,- 
084 to be transferred to undivided profits. 

The average monthly production was 
7,731,640 Ib. of copper as compared with 
an average of 8,374,684 Ib. for April, May 
and June. Part of this decrease was due 
to closing the Copperton mill at a time 
when the other mills were unable to take 
all the ore, and part to the handling of 
lower-grade ores, the copper content for 
the quarter being given at 1.5 per cent. 
and for September only, 1.4 per cent. 
The amount of ore milled is not stated. 
The average production cost was 8.25c. 
per lb. as compared with 7.53c. per Ib. 
for the previous quarter. 

The Copperton plant was closed per- 
manently at the end of July and most 
of the machinery transferred to the Arthur 
plant. The improvements at the Magna 
plant have been completed and the nor- 
mal capacity of that mill is now over 
10,000 tons per day. In August and 
September about 75 per cent. of all ore 
treated went to the Magna and 25 per 
cent to the Arthur plant. Improvements 
at the Arthur plant will not be com- 
pleted before the end of the year, when 
its capacity will be more than doubled. 

About 83 per cent. of the ore milled 
during the quarter was from surface 
steam-shovel mining. There are 17 
shovels now at work mining and stripping, 
of which four are on the newly acquired 
Boston Consolidated property. Three 
more will soon be placed at work here, 
bringing the total up to 20 steam shovels. 
No surface ore has yet been taken from 
the Boston ground, and underground min- 
ing must be followed for some time to 
come. 

The open grades on the Bingham and 
Garfield Railway are about 70 per cent. 
completed, while the grades from the 
Magna plant to the San Pedro railroad 
are 90 per cent. done. The tunnels on 
the upper portion of the line will not be 
complete before April of next year, and 
the entire road will be ready for traffic in 
the second quarter of next year. 





The mineral product of the State of 
Minas Geraes, the most populous of the 
Brazilian States, amounted to $3,350,000 
in 1909, being a decrease of $515,000. In 
the early days the mining industry was 
the chief resource of this State, but at 
present, according to U. S. Consul 
Slechta, practically the entire mineral out- 
put is from two gold mines and from 
two deposits of manganese ore. 
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DETAILS of PRACTICAL MINING 


otes of Interest SS and Operators of Small as Well as& 


Large , Mines. 


Boston Consolidated Classifier 


The Boston Consolidated mill at Gar- 
field, Utah, has been noted among mill- 
men for its excellent classification. It is 
thought by many that the extremely close 
classification, as much as the use of Nis- 
sen stamps, explains the excellent re- 
sults obtained. 

Classification is accomplished in a 
somewhat modified form of the well 
known Anaconda,  three-compartment 
classifier. Originally the first two com- 
partments gave trouble through the back- 
ing up of pulp on the sides. After ac- 
cumulating for a while, it would come 
down with a rush destroying the equilib- 
rium of the conditions in the compart- 
ment. To avoid this a false bottom was 
put about half way up the first two com- 
partments; the lower part, where the jct 
current was introduced, was continued up 
to this floor as a neck or box compartment 


i 


s That Have to Be Done in Everyday Mining 


Safety Appliances 


The Oliver Iron Mining Company is 
making a special effort to install safety 
appliances wherever it is possible, not 
only in its Minnesota and Michigan mines 
but also in its machine shops. The com- 
pany has its own mine inspector, who 
makes regular visits to the mines, and it 
is his duty to scrutinize work and make 
suggestions as to mining methods with 
special reference to the safety of the men 
employed. 

In the machine shops practically all 
of the gearing on the lathes, drill presses, 
bolt cutters and other machinery is be- 
ing inclosed in sheet-iron housings. Guard 
rails are being placed on ladders and 
stairways in the shops. Belts near the 
floors and in places where the men can 
come in contact with them, are being 
inclosed in suitable board boxes. It is 
the policy of the company to make all of 
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THREE-COMPARTMENT HYDRAULIC CLASSIFIER WITH FALSE BOTTOMS AT 
Boston CONSOLIDATED MILL 


about 4 in. square. The sands then built 
up on the false bottom and formed a floor 
to the compartment at the angle of repose 
of the material. 

As the false floor is wide enough so that 
the box compartment is outside the slope 
of repose, trouble from rushes of pulp in 
the compartments is eliminated. The pulp 
going to the last compartment is so fine 
that it gives no trouble. An accompany- 
ing drawing shows the details of the 
classifier used at the Boston Consolidated 
mill. The false bottoms of the first two 
compartments are indicated. 


A good part of the Steeple Rock dis- 


trict has been transferred from New 


Mexico to Arizona by a correction that 
was recently made in the boundary mark- 
ing. Several years ago, according to a 
local paper, the monuments were moved 
by a mine owner of the district without 
authority from the Government, and 
this fact was not discovered until a short 
time ago. 


' the crane is 10,000 Ib. 


the shops and mines as safe as possible. 
It entails a certain amount of expense, 
but at the same time in case an accident 
should occur, it places the company on 
the safe side so that there is much less 
danger of damage suits. 


Cranes for Handling Timber and 
Skips 


At the Newport mine, Ironwood, Mich., 
an electrically operated crane with a 
40-ft. span is in operation on the surface 
at the mouth of the shaft. The crane is 
mounted upon a track about 30 ft. above 
the ground and operated the same as 
though in a building. The capacity of 
It travels a dis- 
tance of about 100 ft. back and forward 
in front of the shaft, and is used for 
handling heavy machinery, skips, cages 
and timbers at or near the mouth of the 
shaft. The timber yard is at the outer 
end of the crane track. The area over 


line. 


which this crane will operate is about 
50x125 ft. It is also useful in handling 
heavy coils of cables when changing 
cables in the shaft. 

At a number of other mines in Michi- 
gan a cableway is maintained over the 
timber yard and bundles of mine timber 
handled in this way. In many places this 
can be used where a car could not, and in 
any event it is exceedingly useful in 
taking timber from the railroad tracks 
and piling it in the timber yard. 


Chum Drill Equipment List 


By MARTIN BUTLER GENTRY* 


As churn-drill prospecting is being 
more extensively adopted for the explor- 
ation of mineral-bearing areas, it may be 
of interest to operators who are inaugu- 
rating such work to note what the ex- 
perience in churn drilling at the Imper- 
ial Copper Company’s mines at Silver- 
bell, Ariz.; has indicated should be pro- 
vided in the way of initial equipment. 

The following list gives the complete 
equipment used in the operation of one 
drill: 


Star No. 
equipment : 
2 New Era rope sockets for 2-in. rope. 
stems, 4 in. x 20 ft. 
sinker bar, 4 in. x 12 ft. 
sets 54 -in. jars, 6-in. stroke. 
7%-in. “drilling bits, 175-lb. steel. 
6%4-in. drilling bits, 125-lb. steel. 

Above for 3%-in. squares and 
2%4,x3\%4 in., seven threads per inch. 
stems, 344 in. x 20 ft. 
3%-in. sets of jars, 6-in. stroke. 
4%4-in. bits, 60-lb. steel. 
bove for 2%-in. squares and _ joints, 
1%x2% in., eight threads per inch. 
set tool wrenches, 314-in. squares. 
set tool wrenches, 214-in. squares. 
bailers, 514 in. x 12 ft 
bailer, 4% in. x 16 ft. 
bailer, 3% in. x 18 ft. 

1400 ft. of 2-in. hawser-laid drilling cable. 
1000 ft. of “s-in. crucible steel wire sand 


23 traction drill with standard 


be CO DO DS 


joints, 


Shobe 


1 


bat tS et 


2.No, 3 Barrett lever jacks. 

1 double swivel casing hook. 

1 set 7%-in. medium weiglt elevators. 
1 set 64%-in. medium weight elevators. 
1 set 44%-in. medium weight elevators. 
1 %-in. cable chain, 10 ft. 

1 Vulean chain tong. 

100 ft. of 7%-in., 15.41-lb. casing. 
750 ft. of 64%4-in., 11.58-ib. casing. 
750 ft. of 4%4-in., 6.36-lb. casing. 
14-Ib. sledge. 

slip socket and slips for 75<-in. 
slip socket and slips for 6%-in. 
slip socket and slips for 4Y,- -in. 
horn socket for ae in. hole. 
horn socket for 614-in. hole. 
horn socket for 41 i. in. hole. 
rope spear for 614-in. hole. 
rope spear for 41, -in. hole. 
jar bumper, 24 in. x i2 tt... 


long. 


hole. 
hole. 
hole. 


ss st 


for 6\4-in. 


— 


e, 

jar bumper for 4%4-in. hole. 

i horseshoe rope knife, with patent 
sinker and jars. 

1 Knowland sampler or split divider. 


This equipment and drill may be ob- 
tained for approximately $4000 f.o.b. 
factory, and weighs 39,000 pounds. 


aay 


trip, 


~ *Silverbell, Ariz. 
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Transvaal Stope Drill Competition 





Although the final figures in the Trans- 
vaal stope drill competition have not yet 
been announced, it is expected that they 
will show in favor of the small machine 
drills, as against hand drilling. The re- 
vised figure, as given by the South Afri- 
can Min. Journ., for the cost of drilling 
a foot by machine drill is now placed at 
11d., as compared with 1s. id. for ham- 
mer boys. The average depth drilled by 
the winning pairs of small drills in the 
contest will work out at about 0.8 in. per 
min. The economy shown by the stope 
drill over the hammer boy must, however, 
be qualified by the fact that it is only 
in the hands of trained white miners that 
the best results are obtainable. 
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rangement than to hang the papers on a 
wire above the tank or in other parts of 
the room. This arrangement is in use 


or decreasing the stream A, is thus es- 
tablished. 


TIPPER ACTUATES VALVE CONTROLLING 


at the Chapin mine, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan. SAMPLER 
Sarr eatre= ; Bolted to the upper part of the divider 
An Auto-Hydraulic Sampling D, by bolt G, is an arm E extending 


down to the throttle of a quick-acting 
valve F. This valve controls a steam or 
air line S which is connected with the 
cylinder H through the valve J. When 
the box B has enough water in one 
compartment to cause tipping, the rod E 
pulls over the lever of the valve F, ad- 
mits steam into the valve J and this 
throws forward or back the piston in H. 
The piston rod K is connected with a 
sampling arm M which is pushed across 
in front of and below the end of the 
belt conveyer. A portion of the load of 
the belt falls into the arm M as it passes 
and is diverted into the sample box N 


Device 





By D. A. McMILLEN* 





The sketches published herewith show 
in plan and elevation an easily made 
and accurate sampler, that is used sev- 
eral places in the Globe district and that 
any mechanic can construct at the mill. 
The essential parts are a tipping box B, 
a small steam or air cylinder H and a 
sampling arm M. The tipping box is 





Top AND SIDE VIEWS OF AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC SAMPLING DEVICE 


Blueprint Hangers 





An easy method of taking blueprints 
from the bath consists of having the tank 
set close to the wall, and a 2x4-in. plank 
placed on the, wall 3 or 4 ft. above the 
tank. At intervals of 6 in. a 1-in. hole 
is bored into the 2x4. A 1-in. square 
Stick about six inches longer than the 
width of the tank is used for supporting 
the blueprint. The stick is placed across 
the tank with one end in the water and the 
print fastened to the stick with thumb 
tacks. The paper is then lifted from the 
water and the end of the stick slipped 
into one of the holes in the 2x4 on the 
wall. In this way the prints are handled 
easily and without danger of tearing, and 
the water drips into the tank instead of 
on the floor. It is a much handier ar- 


mounted on a stand J so that it may 
easily turn about the supporting bolt P. 
The box is restrained in its motion from 
side to side by the small stands C. In 
the middle of the box is built a partition 
D extending some distance above and 
dividing the box into two separate units. 
A stream of water is directed into the 
box at A so that it will fall into one 
compartment at a time. When sufficient 
water has run into one compartment of 
the box it becomes overbalanced and tips 
over, exposing the other compartment to 
the stream of water. The water in the 
first compartment then runs out of a 
hole R in the bottom of the tipping box. 
A backward and forward motion of the 
tipping box, which can be regulated and 
timed to almost any limits by increasing 


*Mining engineer, Globe, Ariz. 


instead of falling directly into the bin 
opening O. 

A bearing for the piston rod is indi- 
cated at L. The arm M makes only one 
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TIPPER ON HYDRAULIC SAMPLER 


trip across the belt for each tip of- the 
box and thus rests on alternate sides 
of the belt conveyer as alternate sides 
of the box are filling. The top of the 
dividing partition D may be weighted to 
any extent to allow of a higher or lower 
water level in the tipping-box compart- 
ments. 


a 





Sharpening a Drawing Pen* 


Sharpening a drawing pen jis not a task 
eagerly sought by the average draftsman. 
In fact, the pen is generally allowed 
to fall into a serious state of decrepitude 
before, from sheer necessity, it is handed 
for repair either to an instrument maker 
or to someone who, by practice, has be- 
come expert in sharpening them. The 
usual method is to bring the blades to- 
gether and round off the worn points to - 
the desired contour on a whetstone. The 
nibs are then of the same length and 
shape. By careful manipulation of a 
moderately coarse stone, the points are 
ground from the outside, only, to a sharp 
edge and finished off in the same manner 
with a hard, smooth stone. 





*American Machinist, Aug. 11, 1910. 
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While it is perfectly possible to satis- 
factorily sharpen a pen by this means, 
which is the one recommended by at 
least one prominent manufacturer, unless 
in skillful hands, the resulting outer sur- 
face of the pen is more likely to consist 
of a number of small facets, than of a 
continuous contour, and, further, it is not 
an easy matter to secure a uniformly 
sharp edge without somewhat marring the 
previously rounded point. On no account 
should the flat interior surface of the 
blade ever be touched with thc stone. 


On careful examination it will be no- 
ticed that the two blades consist approx- 
imately of a double curved surface of 
revolution intersected by planes. ° It fol- 
lows that if the pen is suitably clamped 
and the whetstone be guided tangent to 
the curved outer surface of the blade, 
the desired contour will result from the 
intersection of the new surface and the 
inner surface, as the material is ground 
away. The desired result may be ob- 
tained by clamping the pen to a table 
top so that the blade projects and rubbing 
down the blade with a narrow strip of 
carborundum cloth. The only other tool 
required is an ordinary magnifying glass. 

The blades need not be initially round- 
ed and ground to the same length. The 
grinding away of the material produces 
the correct point, something like a nar- 
row ellipse, andthe blades may be broug,att 
to equal length by the obvious method of 
giving the longer one a further grinding. 
Even with very little practice, the results 
are surprisingly excellent, and might eas- 
ily be mistaken for the work of an instru- 
ment maker. An excessively sharp edge 
is objectionable, and can be quickly cor- 
rected by a few strokes on a piece of 
worn carborundum cloth. 


Support for Pipes 


A convenient little appliance for hang- 
ing up cOmpressed-air and other pipes in 
gangways and rooms is shown in the ac- 
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SUPPORT FOR PIPES 


companying cut. The hook is driven into 
a timber, and the pipe is supported by 
a short piece of chain or wire looped 
around it. The hook can be taken out 
of the timber with a crow-bar, and used 
repeatedly. 





Vertical Curves in Shafts 


By SHELDON SMILLIE* 


In recent years the use of vertical 
curves in shafts has become more and 
more frequent and but little has been 
published regarding this important fea- 
ture of modern mining practice of which 
the Lake Superior copper region fur- 
nishes several interesting examples. In 
this region the copper is found native 
in the viscular tops of interbedded lava 
flows of the Keweenawn system which 
form an extremely low-grade ore. Sub- 
sequent lateral pressure has tilted these 
beds into a synclinal fold in which the 
western half of Lake Superior lies. The 
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Fic. 1. SECTION ON LINE OF No. 1 


ALLOUEZ SHAFT 


eroded edges form the backbone of the 
Keweenaw peninsula and Isle Royale, 
and dip at an angle of about 70 deg., 
flattening just south of Portage lake 
with depth, and to the north and south. 


LonGc CROSSCUTS REQUIRED FROM EARLY 
SHAFTS 


Early inclined shafts sunk jn the 
steeper portions were found to gradually 
run into the footwall, necessitating with 
depth long and expensive crosscuts, the 
difference in dip at the surface and the 
bottom of some of the shafts being over 
25 deg. In the Old Franklin mine at 
the eighth level (about 525 ft. from 
surface) there are three distinct shafts, 





*Mining engineer, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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one vertically over the other, separated by 
rock partings aad having a common col- 
lar. Another shaft in the same district 
Started very accurately with the dip and 
at depth a crosscut 250 ft. long was 
required to reach the lode. 


VERTICAL CURVES ADOPTED IN NEWER 
SHAFTS 


One of the newest operating shafts, 
started with a full knowledge of the trend 
of the lode, has a curve of less than 12 
min. from a point just below the sur- 
face and at a depth of over 4000 ft. has 
exactly the desired relation to the lode. 
The Allouez is a deep-level mine, the 
Kearsarge lode dipping into the property 
about 1200 ft. from the surface. Allow- 
ing ample room for surface plant the 
shaft was started at a dip of 80 deg. and 
turned into the lode with a 3l-deg. 26- 
min. curve, the final dip being 38 deg. 
24 min. The accompanying drawing, 
Fig. 1, shows the vertical layout of the 
Allouez No. 1 shaft. The management 
claims the operation to be highly satis- 
factory and its other shafts are being 
sunk in a similar manner. The No. 2 
shaft of the Hancock is being sunk ver- 
tically to intercept the Pewabic lode at 
a depth of 3600 ft. and the management 
is reported to be contemplating turning 
into it if the showing warrants. 












CARE NECESSARY IN PUTTING IN CURVES 


The high hoisting speeds of the dis- 
trict, up to 4000 ft. per min., require that 
the curves be carefully planned and ex- 
ecuted. The general position of the for- 
mations is pretty well known and when 
sinking a shaft like the Allouez as the 
shaft nears the lode diamond-drill holes 
are driven in various directions which lo- 
cate the bed with accuracy. After decid- 
ing on the radius, etc., the inclination of 
each set of timbers is calculated and the 
timbers set with an accurate clinometer. 





CURVES OF LARGE RADIUS BEING USED 


The curves of large radius present 
greater difficulties because the arc so 
nearly approaches the straight line, and 
the length is so great that they take 
months to sink. A section of the territory 
through which the shaft is to be sunk 
should be constructed on a large scale 
and the various curves plotted for com- 
perison. This section is desirable for 
determining the best terminal dip and 
the horizontal distance and elevation of 
any point through which the curve is to 
pass. 

The older curves of the district are 
plain circular arcs, but as the catenary is 
the ideal, it is the desire of engineers 
to approximate it. It is a perfectly pos- 
sible curve, but its equation involving 
fractional exponents, necessitates very 
elaborate figuring. The first attempt was 
2 compound curve of decreasing radii 
but with no regard to the length of each 
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arc. Curves up to 60 min. have been 
successfully used without back shears, 
this curve being somewhat sharp and the 
rope only hitting the back during the 
period of acceleration. It is evident that 
a catenary would permit slightly sharper 
curves so that when I recently had occa- 
sion to lay out a new shaft a parabolic 
curve was decided on. In general, a 
parabolic curve ‘starting with the same 
initial dip and passing through the same 
point will have a greater radius at the 


Q 
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Fic. 2. CURVE ON CIRCULAR ARC 


beginning and have attained a greater 
deflection at the common point. 


POSITION OF EACH TIMBER SET DETER- 
MINED BY TRANSIT 


Before proceedirg to the formulas for 
calculating the curves an idea of the 
method of laying them out in the shaft 
will give a clearer idea of the informa- 
tion required from them. A station is 
established at the brace or collar of the 
shaft in the center of one of the road- 
ways and serves as an origin from which 
the vertical and horizontal distances are 
figured. The center line of the road is 
kept on a series of plugs in the hanging- 
wall, new ones being added as the sink- 
ing progresses. A plumb hung a certain 
distance below the nail in the plug gives 
the position of the face of the runners 
at that point. 

A plug having been placed in the skip 
hole below the bottom level, by previous 
work from above, the instrument is set 
up at the level and lined in between the 
p!vmb at the plug and lamps hung as far 
up the shaft as the curve permits. A 
small hole through the protecting arch 
below permits the placing of a new plug 
cn line at the bottom of the new work. 
Two tapings and readings of vertical 
angles are made to as many positions 
cf the plumb bob as a check, and the in- 
strument located from three old plugs 
(three being used so that in event of 
error there are two checks). 

The horizontal distance and difference 
of elevation from the origin are computed 
in the office. The position of the point of 
curve being known, the horizontal differ- 
ence is’inserted as x in the formulas and 
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tne difference of elevation of a point on 
the curve directly below the station com- 
puted. The difference in elevation be- 
tween this point and the station is known 
as the “drop.” A plumb is hung at this 
drop and a line pulled from the ends of 
the rails, or a previous drop, guides the 
sinking, the foot, hanging and side clear- 
ances being known. When a lift has 
been sunk the line is again pulled and 
the timbers squared, leveled and 
wedged into position. In squaring, a light 
flumb is hung from the line a short 
distance above the timber and a car- 
penter’s square set close to the line along 
one edge of the timber and revolved from 
the line down along the plumb. The 
timber is blocked square and level when 
the square coincides with the line and 
plumb throughout its revolution. 


EQUATIONS FOR CIRCULAR ARC 


The derivation of the formulas is 
merely a practical application of analyt- 
ical geometry or calculus. Let A be the 
origin of reference on a circular arc, 
P.C. the point of curve, R the radius 
of curvature and a@ the dip of tangent 
at the P. C. Then referring to Fig. 2, 


OL=Rsin.a=Q, 
a constant for any curve. 
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Fic. 3. CuRVE ON PARABOLIC ARC 


OM=OL—LM=>Q—x 
and 


7 
Sin. Px © R A 





Also. 

SM = R cos.a= K, 
a constant for any curve. 

AS=y=Roos.f—K. 

This gives the difference of elevation 
from the point of curve to the curve at 
any given horizontal distance from the 
origin x. Incidentally the length, 
a—f 

D”’ 
f being the dip of the tangent at A. Us- 


L = 100 
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ing the relation sin. A+ cos.2A—=1 the 
two steps may be combined and 
Y=V R*?—(Q—xX)?—K. 

This form is used as a check on com- 
putations by the first method and in 
determining the squares by logarithms it 
is only necessary to use the first five 
significant figures. 


EQUATIONS FOR PARABOLIC CURVE 


The equations for a- parabolic curve 
are deduced a trifle differently. Using 
the same general notation, referring to 
Fig. 3, the equation of a parabola is 
x°—4ay and the tangent equals the 
first differential with respect to x; so 


Ton, a= |? 
a 


Let the distance P.C. to D=Q, a con- 
stant for any parabola, and DO=—K, 
also a constant for any parabola. Then 
from the equation of the tangent, as Q 
and K are special values of x and y, 

K=a tan” a, Q=2a tan. a, Q—*x, 
x and K—y=y,, by construction, is 


gaunt anit. oe. 
4a 4a 4a ~ 


The tangent of the dip at any point 


ron lf mite, 
palta2=*, 


Radius of curvature at A is,R — 


2a 
cos.2§ & 





APPLICATION OF FORMULAS INVOLVES 
SOLVING OF SIMULTANEOUS 
EQUATIONS 


To determine a curve to fulfil certain 
conditions, the codrdinates of two points 
are inserted in the equation of the curve 
and the inclination at one of them in 
that of the tangent. Solving the three 
simultaneously gives the constants for 
the desired curve. For example, what 
circular arc will start at a certain point 
with a dip of 70 deg. and pass the point 
A ft. horizontally and 3 ft. vertically 
from the P. C.? Substituting values, 


Tan. 70 = y. 
x 


pf =F. 
(x— A)*?+ (y+ B)?=R 

R is the radius and x and y will be 
the Q and K of the required arc. Q and 
K are the codrdinates of the P. C. in 
respect to the origin of the curve co- 
ordinates, and, for the purpose of chang- 
ing them to those of the shaft, when the 
curve is determined on the- values of Q, 
K, R, log. R or log. 4a, the horizontal 
and vertical codrdinate of the P. C. and 
the curve formula are placed conspicu- 
ously in the book for shaft notes where 
they can be readily found, preferably 
inside the back cover. 


The Oriental Mining Company reports 
that in its last fiscal year 31,605 assays 
cost them $6017.76, or 19.04c. per assay. 
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Fourth Annual Report of Nevada Consolidated 


Ore Reserves, 40,360,823 Tons; Copper Content |.70 per cent.; Concen- 
tration 10.6: 1; Percentage Extraction 69.5; Copper Cost 7.05 c. per lb. 


ORE DEVELOPED FOR 16 YEARS’ OPERATION 


The fourth annual report of the Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Company for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1910, is one of the 
most complete and satisfactory reports 
ever issued by an American mining com- 
pany, and a thorough perusal will give 
its stockholders a comprehensive idea of 
the important operations of this company. 
The report of Pope Yeatman, consulting 
engineer for the company, is reproduced 
herewith practically in full. 


Mr. YEATMAN’S REPORT 


The addition to the claim area of the 
property during last year was 48 claims 
acquired from the Cumberland-Ely Cop- 
per Company, when that company was 
purchased ty the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company on Aug. 30, 1910. The 
company also acquired the Cumberland- 
Ely Copper Company’s half interest in 
the Nevada Northern railway, and its in- 
terest in the Steptoe Valley Smelting and 
Mining Company. 

Prospecting by means of churn drills 
was carried on during the year; 85 holes 
were drilled, amounting, with some re- 
drilling of old holes, to 24,146 ft. In ad- 
dition to this there was some prospecting 
done in drilling in the Copper Flat pit for 
blasting purposes, but this drilling is not 
included in the above. The total number 
of holes to date is 173, amounting to 
51,755 feet. 

These drilling operations were on five 
porphyry areas: The Eureka, covering 
the Liberty, Hecla and Copper Flat ore- 
bodies; the Ruth; the Kimbley; the Tur- 
koy; a small porphyry area on the Aug- 
ust and several drill holes on the Boss 
of Nevada, which showed surface indi- 
cation of contact ore. 

On the Eureka group the outlines of 
the orebody have been practically de- 
termined, but some of the old drill holes 
have not been put down deep enough, 
so that the full depth of the profitable 
ore is not yet fixed. On the Ruth group 
both the depth and the boundaries have 
been pretty well defined. 

The porphyry area on the Kimbley has 
looked promising, but we have not yet 
been able to develop ore of great enough 
volume or high enough grade to be 
profitable by underground mining meth- 
ods. The capping is too thick for steam- 
shovel work. 

The Turkoy showed a comparatively 
thin bed of porphyry but of no value, 
nor was anything found on either the 
August or Boss of Nevada. 


OrE RESERVES 


During last year the ore reserves were 

considerably increased. This was due 
principally to the determination of ore of 
greater depth, but of lower grade than 
the upper portion of the deposit, and the 
development of ore on the Hecla connect- 
ing the Liberty and Copper Flat sections. 
The Copper Flat and Liberty areas were 
but slightly increased. 
_ The ore now developed and its esti- 
mated contents is as follows: Estimate 
of 1909, 30,073,000 tons containing 1.991 
per cent. copper. Ore developed during 
year ended Sept. 30, 1910: Eureka, 
4,572,400 tons containing 1.48 per cent. 
copper; Liberty, 2,418,255 tons with 1.32 
per cent. copper, and Hecla, 7,509,900 
tons averaging 1.15 per cent. copper. 
The low-grade material developed during 
the past year in the main, will be the 
last ore mined, being the deeper. 


NEVADA CONSOLIDATED ORE RESERVES. 


Copper 


Tons. per cent. 


1.28 
1.761 


Unprofitable ore, 
count of slopes.......... 


Total ore reserve... .| 40,360,823 


MINING 


As was the case previously, all min- 
ing has been done by steam shovels in 
the Copper Flat pit and no difficulties 
have been encountered in carrying on 
this work. The deepest point reached is 
about 78 ft. below the main-line tracks 
er approximately 100 ft. below the cap- 
ping. This, however, is only a smail 
area. Water level has been reached, but 
the flow is so small that the additional 
expense is almost inappreciable. 

The eastern limits of the orebody have 
been about reached, and hereafter the 
mining will be done in the bottom and on 
the western face. We shall have this 
winter three terraces of ore to work on, 
aggregating in the neighborhood of 150 
ft. The reason for this extra thickness 
is that the contact between the capping 
and leached porphyry rises toward the 
west, giving a higher face of ore. 

During the year 2,236,434 dry tons of 
sulphide ore, assaying 2.06 per cent. 
copper, were mined and delivered to the 
smeltery. This is lower grade than was 
mined last year, due to the fact that 
deeper ore was mined, and also ore from 


the eastern edge of the deposit close to 
the rhyolite, which is of lower grade than 
in the main body of the Copper Flat pit. 
All this was to be expected. 

The plan as laid out will allow mining 
at a greater depth to which the profitable 
ore is known to extend, without requiring ~ 
further rights of way or additional prop- 
erty. 

During the year, silicious carbonate 
ore amounting to 144,381 dry tons of bet- 
ter than 2.50 per cent. copper were mined, 
of which 76,331 dry tons were crushed 
and delivered to the smeltery and 68,052 
tons were put into mine storage. In ad- 
dition to this there has been considerable 
silicious carbonate ore put into a separate 
dump without being sorted. 

The silicious. carbonate ore has been 
mined faster than the requirements at the 
smeltery demanded. This had to be 
taken out in the course of removing the 
overburden, and it has been necessary 
to store the carbonate for the — future 
needs of the reverberatory and convert- 
ing plants. The major portion of the 
carbonate ore has prabably been mined. 


STRIPPING OF COPPER FLAT AREA 


The yardage of overburden removed 
during the year was 1,163,069. To this 
should be added 329,346 cu.yd. of ap- 
proach work, making a total of 1,492,- 
415 cu.yd. The Copper Flat pit has 
now been stripped over an area of 22 
acres. In fact this, with the exception 
of two cuts at the west end, covers the 
developed area of Copper flat. 

Owing to the grade of slopes neces- 
sary in order to get to the deeper ore, 
a larger amount of waste material will 
have to be taken out than is represented 
by the overburden. 


LIBERTY Pit AREA 


Stripping the west end of the Liberty 
pit was begun in August, the ap- 
proach tracks having been started in July. 
There is only one shovel employed on 
this work, but another will be added later 
on. The Liberty pit can be put in shape 
for the extraction of ore in the spring of 
1911. 


DISPOSAL OF OVERBURDEN 


For disposal of the overburden of the 
steam-shovel pits, we are well supplied 
with dumping ground situated compara- 
tively near the operations and we have 
been granted rights of way so as to 
reach the dumps conveniently. In spite 
of the increased mill capacity the strip- 
ping has been carried far enough ahead 
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THE 


io prepare for this, and the Copper Flat 
pit is now in excellent shape for the 
winter campaign. There are seven steam 
shovels in operation in both pits, of 
which two are on ore, one is reserved 
and four removing overburden. 
Improvements during the year have 
been in the direction of completing the 
power plant and hoist at the Ruth mine, 
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necessary on account of the extra over- 
burden to be handled in order to open 
an extra amount of ore, due to the in- 
creased capacity of the Steptoe plant, and 
on account of the added amount of ore 
developed during the last year. 


OPERATING CosTs 


Including charges of every description, 
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the ore, but also such overburden as will 
have to be removed to allow for safe 
working in the bottom of the orebody. 
In other words to allow for proper slopes 
in the shovel pit. 

Stripping costs averaged 40.60c. per 
cu.yd., but it is hoped to reduce this ex- 
pense. First, because of the completion 
of a large amount of preliminary work, 
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VERTICAL SECTION THROUGH THE COPPER FLAT GROUP 
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Copper FLat GrouP OF THE NEVADA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


purchase of three new steam shovels, 
one locomotive, one Keystone and one 
Star drill, a number of dump cars, tools 
and equipment, extra employees’ cottages, 
extra trackage, a water reservoir and 
some minor equipment. 


There are now under order over twenty. 


18-yd. dump cars and three locomotives, 


such as labor, supplies, repairs, man- 
agement, taxes, proportion of general and 
New York expenses, etc., the mining 
costs have averaged 15.40c. per dry ton. 
An additional charge of 15c. per ton of 
ore has been made to cover stripping re- 
demption and charges based not only on 
removing the overburden directly above 





and second, because of less trouble antic- 
ipated due to bars of silicious-carbonate 
ore in the overburden which caused 
greater trouble in blasting and handling. 
The cost for mining carbonate ore has 
been 67.77c. per dry ton. 

Transportation between the mine and 
the Steptoe plant has been satisfactory, 
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the only difficulties being in the winter 
months when some trouble is experi- 
enced through freezing of ore in the cars. 
By using plenty of rolling stock, quick 
loading and removal to the concentrator 
bins, the difficulty should be reduced ‘o 
a minimum. 

Owing to the increased tonnage 
handled, the Nevada Northern railway 
has arranged to add 100 ore cars to its 
equipment, which will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the service. 


CAPACITY OF CONCENTRATOR INCREASED 


The plant worked satisfactorily during 
the year, but the capacity has been in- 
creased, so that now the concentrator can 
handle over 8000 tons of ore per day, 
the concentrates from which can be 
handled by the smeltery. The increased 
capacity has resulted from improvements 


LEGEND 
---------- PORPHYRY BOUNDARY 
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to drought, it was possible to furnish 
plenty of water for concentration pur- 
poses. 


SMELTING OPERATIONS 


The roasting plant operated satisfac- 

torily and no additions were necessary. 
It was found sufficiently large for all 
requirements. 

The reverberatories have continued to 
do good work with a good output result- 
ing in satisfactory costs. On Aug. 9 
No. 5 reverberatory was put in commis- 
sion. 

The blast furnace was completed dur- 
ing the year but it was not found neces- 
sary to place it in commission. 


CONVERTING PLANT 


No changes have been made in the 
converter plant, except in detail, and it is 
of sufficient capacity to handle the matte 


Kellinske Hill 
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proved the wisdom of the expenditures 
made. 

Forty-seven new houses were erected in 
the main village. A property fence was 
put around the smeltery and power 
house, the wing of which extends to the 
concentrator. The fire lines were ex- 
tended and general water service in- 
creased. 


PRODUCTION AND COsTS 


The yield from all ore mined and con- 
centrated, and from silicious carbonate 
ore delivered to the smeltery, amounted 
to’ 62,772,342 lb. of copper and blister 
copper amounting to 60,513,009 Ib. of 
refined copper were shipped. 

The total cost per lb. of copper was 
7.37c., and deducting miscellaneous earn- 
ings, but including funds to cover im- 
provements and depreciation, this is re- 
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THE RuTH GROUP OF THE NEVADA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


in the concentrator which gives better 
distribution and classification of material, 
more regular operations and considering 
the grade, better extraction, and addi- 
tional furnace capacity. 

The four units of the concentrator, orig- 
inally designed for less than 6000 tons 
per day are able now to handle 8000 
tons. 

The main changes made in the 
plant during the year have been in the 
increased size of the settling tanks, so 
as to be able to return the water for 
concentration purpose; putting in extra 
water pumps; a new system of classifi- 
cation and improving the fine grinding. In 
spite of the low stage of water, due 


produced. In order to reduce costs, how- 
ever, it has been determined to put in 
basic-lined converters, the good work of 
which has been elsewhere well proved 
during the last year. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS 


All machinery in the power house fhas 
worked well. The only addition of im- 
portance to the plant has been the in- 
Stallation of a new 18,000-cu.ft. blower 
for the converting plant. 

A large amount of work has been done 
on the water rights in the Duck Creek 
valley in order to conserve as much wa- 
ter as possible, especially during the dry 
season, and the- results obtained have 


duced to 7.05c. These costs include all 
possible charges, such as costs in Nev- 
ada, shipping, refining, marketing, legal 
expenses, taxes, and New York expenses. 


RESULTS OBTAINED DURING THE LAST 
FISCAL YEAR AT NEVADA CONSOLIDATED. 


Tons of ore treated (dry) 2,237,028 

Average copper content, per cent....... 2.06 

Percentage of extraction (Cu) 

Ratio of concentration 

Gold content (oz. per ton) 

Silver content (oz. per ton) 

Percentage of extraction (gold) per cent. 

Percentage of extraction (silver) per cent 

Average gold and silver recovered per 
ton of ore 

Average copper in concentrate, per cent. 


48 36 


21. 14¢. 
15.21 


Aup!ITor’s REPORT 


The accompanying tables show the 
profit and loss account for the year, and 
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a statement of the assets and liabilities. 
of the company at the close of the fiscal 
year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS FOR YEAR ENDED 
SEPT. 30, 1910. 
Gross Revenue: 


Copper produced 62,772,342 lb. at ; 
DR ee ee IER ee $ 8,008,14 


Gold ond silver produced. 472,983 
$8,481,129 
Operating Expenses: 
Mining, including portion of stripping 
GUM oo oe cs Ss va ds fs 75th 85 $ 721,487 
pre ONS Ss oe sack ee eee ow 600967 
i rem: FC 
SERS I OEE ee. 1,327,447 
Rent of Steptoe plant (including pro- 
portion of depreciation).......... 1,039,752 
Freight and refining............... 984,757 
Selling commission................ 81,6 
$6,135,747 
Net operating preht........0.5 5665624 $2,345,382 
Miscellaneous Income: 
Dividends on investments.......... $1,223,435 
Interest OM DORE... 6... oe ccc ey 24,778 
Interest and discount. : ra 7,960 
Rentals and miscellaneous income. .. 7,752 
$1,263,925 
Total Income.. . +++ + -$3,609,307 
Less interest on bonds. ..$ 26,999 
Less maintenance Cumberland- Ely. ‘ 1,521 
$ 28,520 


$3,580,787 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, SEPT. 30, 1910. 


Net profit for the year.... 


ASSETS. 
Sept. 30, 
Property: 1910. Increase. 
Cost of mines less extin- 
guishment........... $ 5,473,890 $1,893,242 
Equipment and develop- 


TUM cis cessesess 760,362 154,701 


Investments: 


Par value of stock and 
bonds of Steptoe Val- 
ley Smelting and Mill- 
ing Company = and 
Nevada Northern Rail- 


WER cn cose wee ens 10,900,000 5,630,000 


Deferred Charges to Operations: 


Cost of opening up pits, 
shafts, cei es a8. 


tracks, shovels, etc. 1,179,112 438,327 
Trusteed Stock: 

Par value of Nevada 

Consolidated stock 

held in trust to con- 

vert outstanding Ne- 

vada _ Consolidated 

and Nevada Northern 

Railway bonds...... 1,500 *3,643,000 
Material and supplies on 

MES G kate otis eas a 163 ,344 62,841 
Accounts collectable. . 270,909 *105,724 
Metals on — and in 

transit. re sn tsten Soo 480,118 
NE Ne ce eee rt ols 219,477 *36,624 

$21,898,503 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock issued. ...$ 9,977,735 $1,977,735 
Bonds outstanding... .. 500 *2,784,000 


Deferred Liability, Trusteed Stock: 


Par value trusteed stock 

for converting similar 

amount Nevada Nor- 

thern Railway bonds *430,000 
Accounts payable. 431,073 173,: 
Unpaid treatment on 


metals 520,448 105,998 


Surplus: 


Amount realized from 
capital stock and se- 
curities sold in excess 


of par value or cost. 8,360,486 5,287,007 


Metal price reserve. 51,198 51, = 
Undivided profits...... 2,557 ,062 472" 653 
Set mee nee. .....%.5. 
*Decrease. — 


The report also gives the following fig- 
ures for the Steptoe Valley Smelting and 
Mining Company: 

Assets: Real estate and construction, 
$8,005,024; bonds, $25,000; supplies, 





$415,228; accounts collectable, $173,887; 
and cash on hand, $71,042. 

Liabilities: Capital stock, $7,900,000; 
accounts payable, $261,564; deferred ac- 
counts, $33,423; depreciation reserve, 
$495,195. 

Net income, $627,385; dividends paid, 
$627,385. The gross income was $1,080,- 
546 for the period covered. 





Method of Breaking Matte 


The object of a patent (U. S. Pat. 964,- 
275, July 12, 1910) granted W. D. Kil- 
bourn, of Murray, Utah, is to so handle 
matte that on cooling it will separate into 
fragments, and can be delivered to a 
crusher without being manually broken. 
Mr. Kilbourn found that by impressing a 
shape upon the matte, advantage may be 
taken of its rapid and unequal cooling 
qualities, causing it to fracture along the 
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MATTE-CASTING APPARATUS 


lines of impression. To make the im- 
pression, metal forms are employed, as 
for example, an octagonal-pointed star, 
the elongated portions being fastened to- 
gether at the center, and having V-shaped 
cross-sections. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, 
the matte is drawn into the pan B in the 
usual manner. The shaper A is dipped 
into a clay wash, and then depressed into 
the matte and kept there a few seconds. 
It is then lifted, and when the thin coat- 
ing adhering to it has cooled, it is em- 
bedded again in the matte from 12 to 18 
min. before removing. The matte is lifted 
from the pan by a hoist, and taken to a 
convenient place where it may be cooled 
rapidly. 

In the final cooling, the fractures due to 
the extreme contraction of the mass oc- 
cur, and these fractures are along the 
lines of the most constricted areas, which 
is from the bottom of the grooves formed 
by the shaper. 
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The Bureau of Mines 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 





Preparations- have been completed for 
transferring the Bureau of Mines from 
the Geological Survey building to the 
former Bureau of Education building, 
near the Interior Department where prac- 
tically the whole building will be turned 
over to the new bureau. The separation 
of the technological work, the testing of 
structural materials, etc., has already 
been transferred to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and administrative arrangements of 


corresponding character have been 
worked out. 
Director George Otis Smith, of 


the Geological Survey, who recently 
returned from Europe after an absence 
lasting most of the summer, has gone to 
California for a lengthy stay and the 
changes in connection with the organiz- 
ation of the Bureau designed to place it 
on a completely independent basis will 
be made, it is understood, without any 
consultation between him and the head 
of the Bureau of Mines, it being Mr. 
Smith’s view that no codperation is pos- 
sible between the two bureaus. Hence- 
forward it is expected to conduct the 
Bureau of Mines as an entirely separate 
and distinct bureau, having no relation to 
the Geological Survey. This is the re- 
verse of the plan that had been contem- 
plated in a number of quarters up to 
the time that the present chief of the 
Bureau of Mines was appointed and even 
for a considerable period thereafter. 

The status of the Bureau of Mines as 
a working organization and its probable 
growth in the immediate future will, ac- 
cording to present expectations, be prac- 
tically determined this winter. Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, the present chief, is expected 
to make a full report concerning the 
Bureau of Mines, its future work and 
the type of its organization and this will 
presumably be dealt with by Congress in 
a manner different from that which has 
been characteristic of recent sessions. 
Upon all occasions, when the affairs of 
the Bureau of Mines were under con- 
sideration, there has been a tendency 
to: allow issues to become confused 
largely as a result of the constant conflict 
between the Geological Survey and those 
who advocated the expansion of the func- 
tions now embraced in the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The intervention of the Bureau of 
Standards last winter still further em- 
barrassed the situation and now it is be- 
lieved that for the first time it will be 
possible for those who believe in the 
work to secure the distinct expression 
of the attitude of Congress uninfluenced 
by extraneous considerations. Several 
propositions for expanding and strength- 
ening the work of the Bureau are expec’ 
ed to be made. 
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October Eisenstein of Goldfield 
Consolidated 


The preliminary report of operations of 
the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany for October shows that 25,764 dry 
tons with a gross value of $1,069,048 
were mined. Compared with returns for 
September, the October figures show an 
inereased production amounting to 1546 
tons or $225,824. The average value per 
ton of the ore produced in October was 
2.01 oz. gold as compared with 1.69 oz. 
for September and 1.78 oz. for August. 


MILLING OPERATIONS 


The performance of the mill during 
October, 1910, was as follows: Dry tons 
milled, 25,471; average value per ton, 
$32.21; total value, $820,483; loss in 
tailings, $64,691; value realized, $755,- 
792; percentage extracted, 92.12. A fall- 
ing off in extraction percentage is evi- 
denced. In September 93.04 per cent. of 
the gross value of the ore was. recovered; 
in August, 93.43 per cent.; in July, 94.03. 
The management believes these variations 

OCTOBER EXPENSES AT GOLDFIELD 

CONSOLIDATED. 


Amount. Per Ton. 


General: 
Bullion tax and marketing 
DN 66s ete aie ox. ale & $ 18,000 
Administration, etc 20,000 


$ 38,000 
92,000 
21,000 

3,000 


Mining 
Marketing high-grade ore.... 
Transportation 


Milling: 


Milling and cyanid- ; 
Dibra cssuscdes os $62,850 
Marketing concen- 


trate residues... 13,380 


76,230 


OCOMSTUECIION. ......0 2505055. 60,000 


Eo ce ay We $290,230 
Loss in tailings........ ; 64,691 


Total costs and losses... . $354,921 
to be due to temporary change in the 
character of the ore. 

A profit of $27.71 per ton milled was 
realized. The total value of the ore 
milled was $41.49 per ton and the total 
profit for the month, $714,127. The per- 
centage of profit figured 66.80. In Sep- 
tember the percentage of profit was 
70.05. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


General Manager J. R. Finlay states 
that the general appearance of the mine 
is exceedingly good. The amount of ad- 
vance measured in new headings in Octo- 
ber was as follows: Combination, 474 
t.; Mohawk, 1501; Red Top, 793; Cler- 
mont, 1251; total, 4019 ft. The total 
development done by the company for 
the fiscal year ended with October was 
41,938 ft., not including that done by the 
leasers. The total dry tons mined in the 
same period was 266,867, so that the de- 
velopment averaged one foot for 6%4 tons 
mined. 

In October ore was taken from main 
levels as follows: Combination, 230-ft. 
level, 15 tons averaging 2.45 oz.; Cler- 
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mont, 1000-ft. level, 740 tons averaging 
328 oz.; total, 755 tons averaging 3.26 
oz. per ton. Some other new ore was 
discovered in the course of stoping, but 
not on main levels. The discovery in the 
Combination is probably far more import- 
ant than the figures would indicate, for it 
points to an orebody lying parallel to the 
Hampton stope. The orebody discovered 
on the 1000-ft. level of the Clermont is 
only partially developed. According to the 
management, it appears to be large and 
the ore of good grade and milling quality. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EXPENSES 


It will be noted that expenses were 
high in October, largely on account of 
construction, of which a large amount has 
been going on since April. Heretofore 
arbitrary amounts of these expenses have 
been charged off each month, with a view 
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Broken Hill Proprietary Company 


The report of the Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary Company of New South Wales, for 
the half year ended May 31, 1910, shows 
a profit of about 9 per cent. earned, al- 
though the coal strike in New South 
Wales materially interfered both with 
operations and shipping for four months. 
In addition there was a strike at the com- 
pany’s limestone quarry, and it was not 
feasible to conduct any underground min- 
ing during the six months reported 
on. As a consequence the profits were 
all derived from custom smelting and 
zinc-tailings treatment. 


EXTENSIVE NEW CONSTRUCTION 


There, was either under construction or 
authorized mechanical blast-furnace feed- 


OCTOBER PRODUCTION GOLDFIELD CONSOLIDATED 


Combination 

Mohawk... 

Red Top.. 

Clermont Milling ore 
Shipping Or 


| Oz. Per 

Wet Tons. Dry Tons. Ton. Value. 

4,978 } 

.| 8,963.33 | 
.| 4,708.20 

8,335.90 | 

315.605 

. 


1699 
8460 
4444 
7868 

293 


1.62 $ 
1.09 
1.81 
1.88 
39.71 


157 ,322 
190,604 
166 250 
306 307 
248,565 


25,764 | $1,069,048 


27,301 .035, 2 01 





of getting rid of the whole account by 
the end of the fiscal year, but no exact 
estimate was made. With the end of the 
construction campaign so nearly in sight 
as it is now, a more accurate estimate 
is possible and in view of the large earn- 
ings for October, it was deemed best to 
write off the whole balance, placed at 
about $60,000. There will remain some 
payments, perhaps to the extent of 540,- 


000, to complete all undertakings, but 


these bills will not be paid for some time, 
and cannot properly be charged to this 
fiscal year. 

It is claimed that construction under- 
taken during 1910, even outside the mill 
fire, was probably twice as heavy as will 
be necessary as an average and that from 
the present outlook there will be little to 
undertake in the coming year. Another 
element of higher cost for October was 
the expense of marketing high-grade ore. 
More of this was shipped than usual, and 
all freight and treatment charges and de- 
ductions from the value of gold at $20.67 
per oz. were entered as cost. 

As nearly as can be estimated at pres- 
ent, the gross output of the mine in the 
fiscal year amounted to $10,850,000. 
After deducting all losses in tailings and 
all expenditures of all kinds, inclyding 
fire losses and construction and taxes, the 
net profit was $7,400,000, or 68.2 per 
cent. The total costs and losses were 
about $12.90 per ton. 


The exploitation of petroleum and iron 
deposits in the district of Hauran and El 
Kork on the eastern border of Syria is to 
be undertaken by a Damascus company. 


ers, a Dwight-Lloyd roasting plant, a 
spelter plant (three furnaces of the five 
planned being complete on May 31) and 
a mechanical zinc-roasting furnace. 

The exactions of the Australian brick 
manufacturers proved unbearable and in 
the period under review a complete brick- 
making plant had been installed. The 
zinc-flotation plant is also being re- 
modeled. Unfortunately all technical 
operating details are omitted. 

Although no mining was carried on in 
the six months’ period, the workings have 
been kept in good order, and the Block 
12 fire has apparently been extinguished, 
so that a body of high-grade ore is avail- 
able now for working. The outstanding 
stock is capitalized at £384,000, as 
against which in dividends and_ stock 
bonuses the company has paid £11,544,- 
000 (3006 per cent.) in twenty-five years, 
while the undivided profits carried in re- 
serve still amount to 139 per cent. on the 
outstanding stock. 


South African Tin Smelting 


The tin industry of the Transvaal has 
already reached a monthly output of 
$150,000, according to the South Afri- 
can Min. Journ., and experiments have 
lately been made to reduce the Doorn- 
hock concentrates to tin at the plant of 
the Codperative Smelting Works near 
Johannesburg. The probable solution of 
the tin-smelting problem will be the erec- 
tion of a codperative tin smeltery by all 
the tin mines of the Transvaal and 
Swazieland. 
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German Miners’ Insurance and Annuity Funds—IV 


Bochum Miners’ Union the Most Successful Institution of Its Kind. 
Advantageous to Employers and Employees and Managed at Low Cost 





Dt. EREGERICE ” E. 


The total number of beneficiaries of 
the General Pension Fund of the Bochum 
Miners’ Union in 1909 was 104,574. The 
tctal number of invalidity pensioners was 
32,012, of widows of members of the 
fund 20,860, of children of invalidity 
niembers or pensioners 31,586, of child- 
ren of widow pensioners 18,957, and of 
full orphans of members of the fund 
1159, or a total of 51,702 children were 
provided for aside from the other an- 
nuitants and pensioners’. Separating the 
annuitants by classes and considering acci- 
dent annuities only, there were 20,225 of 
these annuitants, of which 5656 were in- 
validity pensioners, 3516 were widows, 
and 11,053 were children. Considering 
sickness annuitants only, there were 
84,349 of these, of which 26,356 were in- 
validity annuitants, 17,344 were widows, 
and 40,649 were children. Considering 
both classes, the total amount paid out 
in atnuities during the year 1909 was 
14,480,844 marks ($3,446,440), of which 
9,136,941 marks ($2,174,592) was paid 
out on account of invalidity pensions, 
3,519,537 marks ($837,650) on account 
of widows’ pensions, and 1,824,365 marks 
($434,199) on account of children’s pen- 
sions. 

In proportion to the membership of the 
Pension Fund the numbers of annuitants, 
and the payments made, were as follows: 
Considering both classes, the ratio of all 
annuitants was 36.18 per cent.,. of which 
11.08 per cent. were invalidity pension- 
ers, 7.22 per cent. widows, and 17.88 per 
cent. children. The amount paid in an- 
nuities per 100 members was 5009. m-rks 
($1192), or 3161 marks (S752) on ac- 
count of invalidity pensioners, 1217 
marks (S290) on account of widows, and 
631 marks ($150) on account of children. 
Considering accident annuities only, the 
ratio was 7 per cent. for all classes, 
or 1.96 per cent. for invalidity pension- 
ers, 1.22 per cent. for widows, and 3.82 
per cent. for children. Considered by 
amounts, but exclusive of the payments 
made by the Employers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Accident Institution, the payments 
were 170 marks (S40) per 100 of the 
total membership, 54.52 marks ($12.98) 
per 100 on account of invalidity annu- 
itants, 45.70 marks ($10.88) on account 
of widows, and 70.09 marks ($16.66) 
on account of children. Of course, these 
fayments would be materially increased 


*Statistician, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

'The terms pensions and annuities are used 
in the same sense in this discussion although 
legally and actuarially they have well distinct 
and well defined meanings. 


if no reimbursement were made to the 
fund by the Employers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Accident Institution, which is re- 
sponsible for the major portion of the 
annuities on account of accident. 


SUBDIVISION OF SICKNESS ANNUITIES 


The sickness annuities paid to all 
classes were at the ratio of 29.18 per 
cent., or 9.12 per cent. for invalidity an- 
nuitants, 6 per cent. for widows, and 
14.06 per cent. for children. The pro- 
portionate amounts paid out on account 
of sickness annuitants were 4839 marks 
($1152) per 100 members of all classes, 
or 3106 marks ($739) for invalidity an- 
nuitants, 1172 marks ($279) on account 
of widows, and 561 marks ($134) on ac- 
count of children. : 

The Pension Fund, during 1909, ex- 
pended 400,272 marks ($95,265) on ac- 
count of medical aid and preventive 
measures intended to secure the earliest 
possible return of earning capacity. Un- 
der the law the Pension Fund has the 
right to intervene and assume the treat- 
ment of sick members, in place of the 
Sickness Fund, which is independent of 
the Pension Fund, but which is responsi- 
ble for the sickness treatment during the 
first 13 weeks of illness. Of the amount 
referred to, 107,727 marks ($25,639) was 
paid to regular physicians, 26,230 marks 
($6243) to medical specialists, 55,771 
marks ($13,273) for medical reports, 
166,598 marks ($39,650) on account of 
medicine, trusses, artificial limbs, spec- 
tacles, etc., 21,142 marks ($5032) on ac- 
count of treatment in institutions in ex- 
ceptional cases, 13,855 marks ($3300) 
on account of treatment in the convales- 
cent homes owned by the fund, and 7783 
marks ($1852) on account of treatment 
at seaside resorts. 

During 1969, 83,834 marks ($19,952) 
was paid out on account of burial ex- 
penses, 2632 marks ($626) on account of 
extraordinary aid to dependents of mem- 
bers of the fund, 2909 marks (S692) on 
account of commuted payments to for- 
eigners, and 274 marks: (S65) on account 
of payments in behalf of members during 
military service. 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSE, 4.19 PER CENT. 


Out of a total expenditure of 15,327,- 
530 marks ($3,647,952) during 1909, the 
cost of management was 641,960 marks 
($152,786), or 4.19 per cent. The total 
income of the Pension Fund was 29,998,- 


197 marks ($7,139,571), of which the 


mine owners paid 14,975,792 marks 
($3,564,238). The net excess .of income 
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over outgo, after deducting errors and 
return payments, was 13,060,250 marks 
($3,108,339). The per capita outgo of 
the fund was 53.02 marks ($12.62), of 
which 49.09 marks ($11.68) was on ac- 
count of current relief, 1.36 marks 
($0.32) on account of preventive medical 
treatment, 0.29 mark ($0.07) on account 
of burial expense, and 2.22 marks 
($0.53) on account of management. The 
net per capita income was 98.21 marks 
($23.37), of which 51.82 marks ($12.33) 
was paid by the workmen, 51.81 marks 
($12.33) by the mine owners, and 0.15 
mark ($0.035) in fines, etc. These 
amounts included certain errors in re- 
turns, which explain the difference be- 
tween the total of 103.78 marks ($24.70) 
and the net figure previously given of 
98.21 marks ($23.37). There was, there- 
fore, a net per capita excess of 45.19 
marks ($10.76) for the reserve fund, 
which, in 1909, amounted to 96,278,036 
marks ($22,914,173). 

Aside from the General Pension Fund 
of the Bochum Miners’ Union previously 
described, an invalidity and old-age an- 
nuity fund is maintained in compliance 
with the imperial act which became ef- 
fective in 1889. The technical details 
of these two funds, and the essential 
points of difference between them, cannot 
be dealt with in this discussion. The 
several insurance and pension funds are 
complementary to one another, the object 
being to secure to the workmen a reason- 
able certainty of financial independence 
in the event of sickness, accident, inval- 
idity or old age. 


INVALIDITY AND O_p Ace ANNUITY FUND 


The Invalidity and Old-Age Annuity 
Fund of the Bechum Miners’ Union in 
1909 had a membership of 340,250, or 
practically the equivalent of the entire 
membership of the Pension Fund. The 
membership has increased rapidly during 
recent years, having been only 263,425 
in 1905. The contributions to the fund 
in 1909 were 6,166,046 marks ($1,467,- 
519), of which 3,046,502 marks ($725,- 
067), or practically one-half, was paid by 
the mine owners. The total jncome during 
the year was 7,217,850 marks ($1,717,- 
848), of which 641,960 marks ($152,- 
786), or 8.89 per cent., was paid out for 
management expenses. 

The number of members to whom an- 
nuities were paid during 1909 was 15,- 
371, of which only 243 were officially 
classified as old-age pensioners. The 
term invalidity is broadly construed and 
probably includes a large proportion who 
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have attained to the age of over 7Q years. 
Tke proportion of annuitants receiving 
payments during-the year was 4.51 per 
cent. against 5.39 per cent. in 1905. The 
amount paid during the year to annui- 
tants was 3,040,155 marks ($723,557) or 
an average payment per annuitant of 
197.78 marks ($47.07). The number of 
annuitants in 1909 was increased by 2512 
new members entitled to benefits, or at 
the rate of 0.73 per cent. of the total mem- 
bership in the fund. The average age of 
new annuitants was 52 years. For old- 
age annuitants the average was 70 years; 
for invalidity annuitants, 52.4 years; 
and for sickness annuitants, 38.9 years. 
The amount granted to new annui- 
tants during 1909 was 578,793 marks 
-($137,753), or 230.1 marks ($54.76) per 
annuitant. 

The number of beneficiaries was di- 
minished during the year by 1655, or at 
the rate of 10.5 per cent. of the average 
number of annuitants in 1909. Of the 
terminated annuities during the year, 1319 
were terminated by death, 210 by forfeit, 
and the remainder for other causes. The 
mortality rate among annuitants in 1909 
was 8.4 per cent., while the total termina- 
tion rate was 10.5 per cent. The mortality 
among old-age annuitants was 10.8 per 
cent.; among invalidity annuitants, 9.3 per 
cent.; and among sickness annuitants, 
59.9 per cent. The high average rate of 
mortality is, of course, explained by the 
high average age or the impaired physi- 
cal condition of the annuitants. The aver- 
age duration of an annuity terminated in 
1909 was only 4.9 years, or 4.8 years for 
old-age annuitants, 5.3 years for invalid- 
ity annuitants, and 0.9 year for sickness 
annuitants. 


WORKINGS OF THE VARIOUS FUNDS 


The accumulated reserves are the joint 
property of all the invalidity and old- 
age annuity funds of the different min- 
ers’ unions throughout Germany, and an 
account of the financial administration 
would be very difficult. A very complex 
interrelationship of the different funds 
exists whereby it is possible for a miner 
to go from one union to another without 


placing his rights and privileges to the 


annuity benefits in jeopardy. This nat- 
urally results in a vast amount of intri- 
cate bookkeeping and accounting, which 
it would serve no practical purpose to 
discuss. The accumulated funds in 1909 
amounted to 48.281,024 marks ($11,490,- 
884), against 36,429,239 marks ($8,670,- 
159) in 1905. Since the imperial law 
provides for an annual subsidy of 50 
marks ($11.90) to every annuity payable 
under the law, this source of income pro- 
vided 24.53 per cent. of the annuities 
paid by the funds during 1909. 

The fund has the right to anticipate 
the outcome of invalidity by institutional 
or other treatment, and several cana- 
teria and convalescent homes are main- 
tained at the expense of the union. The 
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amount paid out by this account during 
1909 was 453,878 marks ($108,023). 


MEMBERSHIP Cost, $4.31 PER ANNUM 


The average net cost of membership 
during the year was 18.12 marks ($4.31), 
of which 9.17 marks ($2.18) was paid by 
the-workmen, and 8.95 marks ($2.13) by 
the mine owners. The average expenses 
during the year were 13.21 marks 
($3.14) per member, of which 9.08 
marks ($2.16) were paid out in annui- 
ties, 1.33 marks ($0.32) on account of 
curative institutional treatment, 1.89 
marks ($0.45) on account of manage- 
ment, 0.46 mark (S0.11) on account of 
payments to the government or other in- 
surance institutions, 0.39 marks ($0.09) 
on account of returned contributions, and 
0.06 mark ($0.014) on account of other 
expenses. The net excess of income over 
outgo during 1909 was 4.91 marks 
($1.17) per member, against 5.72 marks 
($1.36) in 1908, 5.39 marks ($1.28) in 
1907, 5.61 marks ($1.33) in 1906, and 
4.97 marks ($1.18) in 1905. The per 
capita accumulation in 1909 amounted 
to 144.99 marks ($34.51) per member 
against 138.29 marks ($32.91) in 1905. 

These in brief are the essential facts 
of what is perhaps the most successful 
and important of modern social institu- 
tions established for the progressive bet- 
terment of the conditions of mine labor 
and life, and the mitigation of the econo- 
mic hardships resulting from the more or 
less inevitable casualties in the mining of 
coal. The several articles, for the first 
time, make the essential elements of 
compulsory accident, sickness and inval- 
idity insurance of German miners ac- 
cessible to American mine owners, man- 
agers and others interested in the sub- 
ject, and the fundamental factors of the 
German experience can be used with 
confidence in calculations of the approxi- 
mate cost of a corresponding voluntary or 
compulsory system in the United States. 


Improved Slide Rule Lens and 
Attachment 
By Mark R. LAmB* 


The ordinary slide-rule lens attach- 
ment has the defect that its joints work 
loose after being in use a short time. 
When this looseness obtains, the lens is 
more of a curse than a blessing, since 
it cannot be set and kept in proper posi- 
tion. ' 

The improved support shown in the 
sketch (easily made by any ordinary 
jeweler or machinist) employs the prin- 
ciple of construction used in holding 
pocket-knife blades in position, the 
springs pressing against flat surfaces. 


*Milling and cyanidine engineer, Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The two joints are free to move easily 
and it will be seen that the springs will 
hold the lens either flat against the rule 
or in the proper position for reading. The 
slip-joint should be made tight fitting and 
is to provide for adjustment for focus, 
which is necessary on account of differ- 
ences in eyes. Once the lens is adjusted 
in focus, the adjustment need not be 
changed. This joint ean be avoided if 
the support be made just the right length. 
The size of the lens should be adapted to 
the size of the rule, a 54-in. lens to stand 
1 in. above the graduations being suit- 
able for a 5-in. rule and a 3-in. lens 
“being better for the longer rules, sincethe 
graduations on the latter are longer. The 
lens support can be screwed or soldered 
to the ordinary finder and can be used 
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IMPROVED SLIDE-RULE LENS 


when convenient and folded out of the 
way when not used. It is customary to 
use the lens only when special accuracye 
is desired. The convenient way to do 
this is to set the scales approximately 
without using the lens, then to make the 
fine adjustment with its aid. Reading is 
similarly done, that is, the first two fig- 
ures of the result are read without the 
lens and the last two or three are read 
by its aid. Such an attachment, with a 
a suitable lens, practically increases the 
length of a rule 2% times. 

The sketch is not to scale. The slid- 
ing joint should be longer, and the 
springs shorter than shown, and the diam- 
eter of the support can be made muci 
less. 
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Status of Mining and Smelting in Colorado 


Gold, Silver and Lead Production in Colorado Decreasing Despite 


Lower Railway and Smelting Rates. 


Decline of Prospecting 





BY 


In the recent call for the annual con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress, 
the invitation said in part: “Within the 
last three years, it is safe to say the 
total annual output of mineral, coal, and 
oil wealth in the United States has de- 
creased not less than 25 per cent. and 
perhaps 33 per cent.” 

Presumably this startling declaration 
was founded on statistics furnished by 
the United States Government, and may 
in consequence be accepted as true. In 
Colorado the falling off in mineral pro- 
duction has been confined practically to 
gold, silver and lead, and the decrease 
has been so startling as to lead this body 
(the Denver Chamber of Commerce) to 
appoint a committee whose chief func- 
tion is to make a thorough inquiry into 
the causes for the decadence of our min- 
ing and smelting industries, and to sug- 
gest means for their revival. I am ad- 
vised that it is the custom of this cham- 
ber to call for reports of progress from 
its several committees from time to time, 
and as chairman of the committee on 
mines and mining, I have been requested 
to say something to you about the pres- 
ent status of the mining and smelting in- 
dustries in Colorado, and to indicate in 
some measure the results which have fol- 
lowed our investigations to date. If your 
committee is not able at the present time 
t» furnish the chamber a specific report 
on the important matters which have en- 
gaged its attention, it may be said in ex- 
tenuation that your board of directors 
was advised initially that the work which 
has been undertaken is one of magni- 
tude and that the gathering of data would 
involve much time, detailed labor and 
analysis. It is not unlikely even that 
failure to secure the desired and neces- 
sary information may result. At the 
present time it is too early to state what 
the outcome of our investigations will be. 
It may, however, be permissible to dwell 
briefly on some of the more important 
causes which have contributed to the de- 
cadence of mining in Colorado with the 
coincident enforced curtailment of the 
smelting industry, which is dependent 
thereon. 


MINING DRAGGED INTO POLITICS 


It is most unfortunate for our State 
that the impairment of our mining and 
smelting industries has from time to time 
been made a political issue by some of 


*General manager in Colorado, American 
Smelting and Refining Company, Denver, Colo. 


Note—Address read before the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 4 10. 
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the press and the politicians, and that in 
discussing these vital industries, they have 
not hesitated, knowingly, I believe, to 
misrepresent the facts, and thus mislead 
not only our own citizens, but also those 
from other States, whose capital we are 
inviting and whose mining investments we 
are so desirous of securing. 


ORE TARIFFS HIGHLY COMPLEX MATTERS 


Unfortunate it is also, that the sub- 
ject of ore treatment charges and of ore 
schedules is a complex one; that the 
metallurgical processes are intricate and 
entirely technical, and that. metal recover- 
ies attendant on those processes are 
sometimes variable and often uncertain 
in their outcome. Coincident with these 
technical considerations comes the appli- 
cation by smelting and milling companies 
of tariffs, or ore schedules as they are 
termed, and as these schedules. vary 
greatly with the smelting character as 
well as the grade or value of the ore, 
it appears, superficially considered, that 
the rates of payment for metals in ores, 
are not only complex and sometimes in- 
congruous, but that they are framed with 
the specific underlying idea to confuse, 
if not to deceive the ore seller. To him, 
hewever, who is familiar with the mar- 
keting of ores, a familiarity which comes 
with mining and commercial experience, 
there is nothing obscure or involved in 
the schedules; and for him it is a simple 
matter to resolve at once the terms of pay- 
ment for his ore into net value per ton. 
Under such circumstances, the net out- 
come derived on one schedule may read- 
ily be compared with that of another. The 
more complex the ore, considered in its 
mineralogical character, the more com- 
plex apparently is the ore schedule on 
which the millman or smelter buys it. 


EXPLANATION OF ORE SCHEDULES 


The simplest tariffs are those, for in- 
stance, applying to ores which are treated 
in a stamp mill, where the ore is stamped, 
passed over amalgamated plates where 
the gold is extracted to as large an ex- 
tent as is possible, and the residues, or 
tailings as they are called, are treated on 
concentrating tables, whereby the heavier 
mineral particles are separated from the 
gangue or worthless portions. In this 
case the millman charges the ore pro- 
ducer a fixed sum per ton for milling the 
ore, and turns over to him the gold 
amalgam and the concentrates. The gold 
amalgam is retorted and the gold sold to 
the U. S. mint, while the concentrates are 
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sold to the smelter on a very simple 
schedule, because the product is simple 
in its mineralogical nature. 


The second case is that covering ores, 
as our Cripple Creek gold ores, in which 
a fixed sum per ounce is paid for the 
gold contents and an increasing treat- 
ment charge per ton is applied as the 
ores increase in value. The last case is 
that involving the purchase of ores, com- 
plex in their mineralogical character, 
which may contain gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, bismuth, antimony and arsenic. 
Such ores in the smelting involve the pro- 
duction of by-products which demand re- 
peated metallurgical treatment. In these 
processes the recovery of the metals, 
gold, silver, lead and copper, is depend- 
ent on the technical skill which guides the 
smelting processes. The expense in- 
volved in the treatment is a function not 
only of the character of the ore, but also 
of the smeltery equipment. The payment 
for recoverable metal contents in such 
ores is, therefore, governed by the ability 
of the smelter to effect certain metal 
savings which experience has shown can 
be attained, and the treatment charges 
which have been applied in the ore 
schedule must be based not alone on the 
involved expense obtaining in the actual 
smelting operations, but on the technical 
censiderations governing possible metal 
recoveries as well. 


FLUXING ORES GET LOWEST RATES 


Ores which are known as fluxing ores, 
from their ability to help smelt other 
products, and without which the other 
products could not be smelted, have the 
lowest treatment charges applied to them 
regardless of the smelting expense, while 
cther ores which demand the fluxing ores 
in their smelting treatment, have to bear 
greater smelting charges. That this is a 
natural as well as a commercial distinc- 
tion on the part of the smelting concerns 
is evidenced by the fact that the fluxing 
ores are, almost without exception, low 
grade, while the others, the quartzy or 
silicious ores as they are termed, are gen- 
erally of higher value. While, therefore, 
as you will have realized from this con- 
densed presentation of an intricate sub- 
ject, smelting schedules must apparently 
become more complex with increasing 
complexity of the ore to be treated, 
nevertheless it has been the constant aim 
of the smelters to unify and make uni- 
form all the smelting schedules in such 
a way as to remove from the ore pro- 
ducer the likelihood of misinterpretation 
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or misunderstanding. It is impossible, 
however, to frame the schedules in a 
manner which will at once be understood 
by those who are inexperienced in the 
matter of ore production and ore rates, 
and for those who are unrelated to the 
mining and smelting industries, or who 
are uninterested in the subject, I take it 
the matter of ore schedules, whether con- 
sidered as just or unjust, necessary or un- 
necessary, is one of complete indifference. 
Even in such a class, however, it is un- 
justifiable to try to create the impression 
that any industry of the magnitude and 
vital importance of the mining one, is be- 
ing treated in an unfair, not to say out- 
rageous manner by the smelting indus- 
try to which it looks for its market, when 
the contrary is the case. 


DECLINE IN METAL OUTPUT 


Most deplorable it is also that notwith- 
standing the continued and unremitting 
efforts on the part of the milling and 
smelting industries to extend aid to the 
failing mining industry of Colorado, the 
net result has been a continued reces- 
sion from the high level of prosperity 
which it occupied a decade ago. The ex- 
traordinary decline in heavy production 
for this pericd will be seen from the 
accompanying table, the totals being 
given in round figures: 


DECREASE IN VALUE OF 
METAL 


COLORADO'S 
PRODUCTION. 

Decrease, 
Per Cent: 
24.21 
56.16 


1900, Oz. 
1,400,000 
«eevee. 20,300,000 8,900,000 
Lb. Lb. 
82,137,000 32,360,000 
Total decrease 
value in..... ..$50,314,000 to $30,916,000 


1909, Oz. 


1,061,000 
Silver...... 


60.60 
38.55 

Colorado’s ability to maintain its gold 
production even on the present level has 
been due alone to continued reductions 
in treatment charges, those on Cripple 
Creek ore having been reduced in the 
last 10 years to an average of about S5 
per ton. The efforts of the smelting com- 
panies to check the decline in produc- 
tion of the silver-lead ores have been 
entirely unavailing, notwithstanding 
enormous reductions in treatment charges 
also aggregating on this class about $3 
per ton. 

I know of no other industry in the 
United States which, in the face of 1 
decreasing input of raw material, heavier 
expense in point of supply cost, taxes 
and labor, has made such an astonishing 
showing. Nothing but the unremitting 
efforts toward the achievement of better 
metallurgical results; that is, better metal 
savings, the generous expenditure of 
large sums of money for the physical 
improvements of the plants by which the 
smelting operations could be cheapened, 
and finally, the ability to secure the best 
proportioned smelting mixtures, could 
have effected such a striking result! 
And notwithstanding this, the outcome 
has been an almost disheartening dis- 
appointment. 
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ONE-HALF OF COLORADO PLANTS CLOSED 


Not only have the reductions in treat- 
ment charges not had as a result the 
maintenance of the former tonnage pro- 
duction, but with the steady decline in 
the mineral output, the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company has been 
obliged to put one-half of its Colorado 
plants out of commission entirely, and is 
now only able to operate the remainder 
on curtailed capacity. Any business man 
will appreciate. what such a condition 
means in the monetary loss alone and 
what the difficulties have been which had 
to be overcome against che threatened 
increased expense of operating, due to 
lessened tonnages treated. Nevertheless, 
in the face of this adversity, I am not 
yet ready to say our mining situation is 
hopeless. We must, however, look the 
conditions squarely in the face. 


No PROSPECTING IN COLORADO 


It is but too true that prospecting in 
Colorado has practically ceased for many 
vears; that the orebodies which have 
furnished the ore supplies for the 
smelteries have been exhausted to a large 
extent or are approaching that stage; that 
to a large degree, mining properties 
which were once operated under com- 
pany management are now being worked 
by lessees and that unfortunately in most 
cases under this system continued de- 
velopment work, which is so necessary 
to a mining property’s existence, is be- 
ing neglected; and finally, that in closed 
mines where orebodies have been ex- 
hausted, or ore of too low a grade is 
alone left, or where such physical disad- 
vantages as the necessity for an ore con- 
centration plant or a heavy pumping 
equipment has to be faced, the invest- 
ment of new capital is demanded. Such 
capital, however, will not be forthcoming 
unless it is made clear to the mining-in- 
vesting public that Colorado still offers 
a profitable field for mining ventures 
when undertaken and guided by com- 
petent and conservative management. 


INTELLIGENT EFFORT AND CO-OPERATION 
NECESSARY 


Because unfortuitous conditions at 
present hedge us about is no reason for 
despair. The greatest technical and com- 
mercial triumphs have often been 
achieved in the face of the hardest condi- 
tions and gravest obstacles, and it is for 
us to preach and practise the doctrine of 
unremitting and intelligent effort, sand to 
leave nothing undone which will tend 
to develop new mineral resources. The 
desired end can only be accomplished 
by codperation and satisfactory relation- 
ship between mining, milling and smelt- 
ing interests, codperation by the railways 
by lowering of their tariffs to cover low- 
grade ores not now marketable notwith- 
standing repeated concessions in treat- 
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ment charges by the smelters, codpera- 
tion by the press in inviting mining in- 
vestors to come to Colorado with the as- 
surance of fair and square dealing on 
the part of ore-purchasing concerns. For 
surely new capital will not come here :f 
it be publicly proclaimed by some of the 
press for political or other reasons, that 
the chief object of Colorado’s smelters 
is not to stimulate the mining industry, 
but to drive it out of existence even to 
the destruction of the smelting plants 
themselves. 

Last, but not least, is the necessity for 
the absolute removal of any considera- 
tion of our mining and smelting indus- 
tries from the domain of politics, the 
chief characteristics of which, in this 
State, are incessant turmoil, bitterness 
and rancor, and always colossal mendac- 
ity. 

Colorado’s’ metallurgical engineers, 
that is, those who have acquired their 
initial experience in this State, have in- 
disputably stamped their individual equa- 
tions on metallurgical progress the world 
over. It was their efforts which have 
wrought success in the mineral fields of 
South Africa, New South Wales and Aus- 
tralia. It is to them that the success- 
ful copper milling and smelting methods 
in Montana and Utah are due. It is they 
who have placed the chlorination and 
cyanide practice of the Cripple Creek 
field on its high plane of metallurgical 
achievement. It is they who have creat- 
ed a practice of silver-lead smelting, 
which is acknowledged as one to be pat- 
terned after in other States, and it is they 
who are now utilizing to the best and 
largest extent our present mineral re- 
sources, and who may be trusted satis- 
factorily to take care of those which our 
pluck and energy may yet bring to light. 


PRESENT INDICATIONS GOooD 


If indications point aright, there is in- 
deed every reason to hope and believe 
that our mining conditions will greatly 
improve in the near future. With the 
deep drainage tunnel practically complete 
at Cripple Creek, new and _ increasing 
tonnages may be looked for from that 
splendid section; with the discovery of 
important bodies of zinc carbonates at 
Leadville, a new impetus will be given to 
enlarged development and operations in 
that district, which, in truth, furnishes 
the basis of our smelting industry; and 
with the renewed activities in those two 
districts, and an advancing price of sil- 
ver, we may confidently expect an awak- 
ening and quickening in all of our other 
mining camps. Under such stimulating 
influences, Colorado’s mining industries 
will enter upon a new and prosperous 
lease of life. For the accomplishment 
of this most desired outcome I will 
pledge on the part of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company the ut- 
most assistance which we can legitimate- 
ly extend. 
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Chitnma Copper Region in Southern 
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Alaska 


A Country with One Remarkable Mine, but Still Insufficiently Prospected. 


Prospecting Season Short. 


New Railroad Will Only Border Region 
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The copper country of interior Alaska 
has now attracted attention for 10 years, 
since the discovery of the Bonanza mine, 
in July, 1900. When this rich deposit 
was found, practically by chance, in a 
vast unexplored region, all of which for 
miles around, seemed to be geologicallv 
the same, it was natural to conclude 
that the Bonanza was only a sample of 
what would be found, and that here was 
a region such as the world had never 
seen before, for richness. Prospectors 
came in at once, and it was supposed 
that railways would follow in a year or 
two, but the difficulties have been unusu- 
al. Meanwhile, although there have 
been promising discoveries, noth- 
ing else to approach the Bonanza has 
been found; the recent business depres- 
sion also has intervened; for which rea- 
sons, a number of projects for opening 
tie region by rail have been delayed or 
ruined. Now, however, the Guggenheim 
interests, owners of the Bonanza, will 
probably complete their Copper River 
railroad to the mine this year. The 
whole region should develop on a larger 
scale than heretofore, and it is, there- 
fore, again receiving consideration. 


SITUATION OF THE CHITINA COPPER RE- 
GION 


The Kotsina-Chitina, or more simply 
the Chitina copper region, occupies ‘he 
southwestern slopes of the Wrangell 
mountains, extending south to within 
about 10 miles of the Chitina river, 
which flows parallel to the southern 
Alaska coast line and about 90 miles inland, 
until it joins the Copper river, this in 
turn flowing south to the sea. The east- 
ern end of the region is about 40 miles 
west of the Canadian line. The area 
is approximately 1500 sq.mi., extending 
75 miles along the Chitina and 20 miles 
north and south. This area is only haif 
of the interior copper country, the other 
half (Nabesna-White River region) being 
to the northeast, beyond the almost im- 
passable mountain summits, and distinct 
geographically, though similar in geol- 
ogy. 

The topography is rugged, the moun- 
tains beginning a few miles north of the 
Chitina and rising toward the ncrth, un- 
til on the summits of the range, such 
peaks as Blackburn and Wrangell reach 
over 14,000 ft. None of the mining 
claims, however, are at an elevation of 
more than 7000 ft. Above this elevation 
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‘ snowfields, 


the mountains are practically covered by 
in which originate glaciers 
winding down through every important 
valley and ravine, almost, if not quite, to 
the main valley floors of the Chitina and 
Kotsina rivers, as will be noted in the ac- 
companying map based upon a study of 
this region, by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. From the ends of the glaciers, flow 
the streams of the country. The drain- 
age is mostly southwest into the Chitina, 
the Kotsina, in the western part of the 
area, flowing into the Copper at a point 
about a mile above the mouth of the 
Chitina. 


NIKOLAI GREENSTONE AND CHITISTONE 
LIMESTONE THE Most IMPORTANT ROCKS 


The formations most widely exposed 
here and most important from a mining 
point of view are the two, to which the 
U. S. Geological Survey has given the 
names; Nikolai greenstone and Chiti- 
stone limestone. 

The greenstone is considered to be 
Triassic. and consists of a series 01 flows 
of green to brown diabase, fine or coarse 
grained and often amygdaloidal, its 
thickness estimated at 3000 to 4000 ft., 
although the underlying formation does 
not appear. 

The limestone (Triassic) lies conform- 
ably on the greenstone. It is fairly pure, 
massive, and of a bluish color weather- 
ing to gray. Its best development is in 
the eastern part of the field where it is 
2000 ft. thick or more. In the western 
part, it is not so well exposed and is 
probably thinner. 

These rocks, with some conformable 
beds of shaley limestone above, are brok- 
en and, in the different parts of the field, 
dip at various angles, usually not over 
30 deg. Unconformably above, are later 
formations containing no mineral de- 
posits, and there are also a great var- 
ietv of igneous rocks, of Tertiary age 
and later, both acid and basic, intrusive 
and extrusive. 


ORES IN GREENSTONE OR IN LIMESTONE 
NEAR THE CONTACT 


The ore deposits, with few exceptions, 
occur in the greenstone or within a few 
feet of it, in the limestone above. The 
greenstone, wherever it is exposed, shows 
traces of copper minerals, and is held to 
be the source from which the orebodies 
were derived, by the concentrating action 
of water and gases, possibly contem- 
porancous with the Tertiary eruptives. 
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TYPES OF LIMESTONE ORE DEPOSITS 


The great mine of the region is the 
Bonanza, in the eastern end of the area. 
It lies at an elevation of 6000 ft., on the 
mountain overlooking Kennicott glacier 
from the east, and consists of irregular 
or roughly tabular masses of chalcocite, 
replacing limestone, in a vertical faulted 
zone about 20 ft. wide. From the main 
north and south ridge, a spur runs off 
southwesterly, at right angles to the 
limestone-greenstone contact, whose 
dip is 25 deg. to the north- 
east. The orebody outcrops along 
the comb of this ridge, for a_ length 
of about 400 ft., between horizons re- 
spectively 50 and 200 ft. above the con- 
tact. The great richness of the deposit 
was known from the moment of its dis- 
covery, as the massive chalcocite, unal- 
tered except for a film of azurite, shows 
in patches and bands, directly upon 
the surface. From this outcrop and 
a few hundred feet of underground work- 
ings, it seems safe to estimate that the 
orebody contains about 80,000 tons of 
ore, carrying 50 per cent. copper, and 53 
or $4 in gold and silver per ton; besides 
lower-grade ore; notably, 60,000 tons of 
13 per cent. ore lying in a talus slope 
on the side of the ridge below the out- 
crop. from which it has weathered away. 
The possibilities of the mine are, of 
course, considerably greater than this. 


THE JUMBO AND Erie Deposits 


From the Bonanza, the contact runs 
north, gradually descending along the 
mountain side, with scattered small bod- 
ies of chalcocite occurring in the lime- 
stone at, or a few feet above, the green- 
stone. The most important of these are 
the Jumbo and the Erie deposits, respec- 
tively three-fourths and three miles north 
of the Bonanza. The Jumbo is an ir- 
regular body, about 30 ft. long by 5 
ft. wide, occurring in the limestone 
about 8 ft. above the contact. Its out- 
crop is at an angle in a cliff, the two 
faces of which each expose sections. 
Near it in the same stratum of limestone 
are smaller masses. The Erie outcrop 
is about 2 ft. wide by 30 ft. long, and lies 
directly on the contact with projections 
and detached masses of chalcocite above 
in the limestone, but no cr> below in the 
greenstone. 

These deposits in the vicinity of the 
Bonanza, are the best of the orebodies 
so far discovered in the limestone, and 
the only ones consisting entirely of 
glance. The Westover deposit, on 
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Boulder creek, a tributary of Dan creek, 
in the extreme eastern end of the region, 


resembles the Erie in size and occur- 
rence, but contains more gangue and the 
ore is bornite instead of chalcocite. 
West of the Kennicott glacier, ore de- 
posits in the limestone are not numer- 
ous, and are similar to those in the 
greenstone. 


TYPES OF GREENSTONE ORE DEPOSITS 


Deposits in greenstone are the prevail- 
ing ones over the whole region, and are 
Principally of two kinds: (1) Shear 
zone deposits, carrying bornite, chalcopy- 
rite, and chalcocite in a gangue of coun- 
try rock, calcite, and more or less quartz; 
(2) deposits of metallic copper, dissem- 
inated in grains, lumps, or thin plates 
in the greenstone flows. 
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small particles, but large masses are tak- 
en out as well, some of them weighing 
several hundred pounds. The general 
average for the 12 ft. is perhaps 5 or 
6 per cent. The development does not 
show the extent of the vein nor of the 
oreshoot. 

The holdings of the Hubbard-Eliott 
company, on Eliott creek, are promising 
examples of the more ordinary shear- 
7one type. The indefinite, poorly marked 
shear zones can be seen in nearly every 
exposure of greenstone in the region. In 
most cases the ore is little else than 
crushed greenstone, carrying bornite and 
chalcocite. The copper content varies 
from a mere carbonate stain or a few 
particles of sulphide ore sparsely scat- 
tered through the gangue, up to 3, 4 or 5 
per cent., in some cases occurring under 
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ous route along the margin of a glacier, 
and therefore but little work has been 
done on it. 

Deposits of similar character, though 
carrying only native copper dis- 
seminated in greenstone, occur on the 
same ridge with the Bonanza, also near 
the Lakina glacier, and among the head- 
waters and tributaries of the Kotsina. 
Probably such deposits exist in the drain- 
age area of Nugget creek, which takes its 
name from the copper nuggets found in 
its bed, the largest of these being two 
or three tons in weight. These native- 
copper deposits are mostly low in grade, 
and of local occurrence only. Nothing 
in the nature of a flow carrying copper 
wherever it is exposed, or even for any 
considerable extent has so far been dis- 
covered. 
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The shear-zone bodies are the most 
numerous, there being probably 10 ofthis 
to one of different type. They vary from 
well defined veins with fillings of calcite 
or quartz, quite different from the country 
rock, to others filled simply with crushed 
greenstone shading gradually off into that 
which is more solid. The ore is usually 
in nodules, bunches, stringers and thin 
layers, and is not uniformly distributed 
across or along the veins. It is easy 
to sort out ore which will assay 25 to 
50 per cent. copper, but the general con- 
tent as a rule is low. As an example 
of the well marked type may be taken 
the Valdez vein of the Alaska 
Consolidated Copper Company, on Nug- 
get creek. It is about 12 ft. thick where 
best exposed; the gangue is calcite car- 
rying bornite disseminated mostly in 
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circumstances which will permit of prof- 
itable working. 


NATIVE COPPER DEPOSITS 


The native-copper deposits are not so 
numerous as the shear zones, but each 
of the main districts in the region has 
several of them, and the gravel of nearly 
every stream contains copper nuggets de- 
rived from such deposits. 

One of the best of these is on Glacier 
creek, a tributary of the Chitistone. The 
copper here lies in one certain flow of the 
amygdaloidal greenstone, about 8 ft. 
thick. It consists of specks and netted 
or spongy masses inclosing country 
rock, and is associated with black and 
red oxide, malachite and chalcocite. The 
extent of the deposit is poorly shown, 
as it can be reached only by a danger- 


NIKOLAI MINE THE FIRST DISCOVERED 


There are a few deposits belonging to 
none of these classes; notably, the 
Nikolai mine, 10 miles southeast of the 
Bonanza. This is the first copper deposit 
ir the region, known to white men, and 
was discovered by them, with the assist- 
ance of the natives, in 1899. It occupies 
a true fissure vein in greenstone, about 
10 ft. in width, the mineralization be- 
ing bornite and chalcopyrite, which fills 
the entire vein, where it is best exposed, 
except for a 4-ft. horse in the center. A 
2- to 4-ft. streak of similar ore is ex- 
posed for about 30 ft. along the vein, and 
for 30 ft. of depth, with ore still show- 
ing in the bottom of the shaft, but at 
other places, where exposed, the vein is 
barren. 
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Again there are several large well 
marked shear zones, carrying massive 
magnetite, with a small percentage of 
copper. These occur in an area of dia- 
base and gabbro near Trail creek, a trib- 
utary of the Kuskulana, and their de- 
velopment with depth might be interest- 
ing to follow. 

The deposits mentioned do not exhaust 
the list, nor are they, in all cases, the 
most promising of their several types. 
They are simply examples, taken from a 
great number of holdings, upon which 
it would not be worth while, even if 
it were possible, to pass judgment in- 
dividually. With the exception of the 
Bonanza, they are undeveloped prospects, 
and in no other case are they so well 
exposed by nature as in the Bonanza. 


Nor is the lack of development work to 
be taken as prima facia evidence of an 
unpromising property. Conditions under 
which development has been done are 
so expensive, that the owners of claims 
do only the work necessary to hold them, 
and defer extensive development until 
it can be done more cheaply. 


PRESENT TRANSPORTATION BY SLEDGE 


All supplies and equipment in the past 
have come into the region by way of 
the seaport of Valdez, on Prince William 
sound, mainly in the winter, on sleds 
drawn by horses, over a trail 120 miles 
in length for the nearest parts of the 
region, to 220 miles for the parts more 
remote, crossing mountain summits and 
following the windings of rivers. The 
cost is 12 to 20c. per Ib. for such winter 
transportation. Packing on horseback in 
the summer costs three or four times as 
much. 


Moreover, the season for effective pros- 
pecting and other outside work lasts only 
from June 15 to Sept. 15, although the 
winters are not severe enough to inter- 
fere seriously with work, after operating 
conditions have been established. 


The railroad will run from Cordova, 
on Prince William sound, up the Copper 
and Chitina rivers to the Bonanza mine, 
a total distance of 198 miles, of which 
132 miles to the mouth of the Kotsina 
river is being operated, 16 miles more 
should be finished in October, and the 
remainder by January, 1911. It will be 
of great benefit to the whole region, al- 
though it skirts along its southern limit, 
leaving most of the mining ground 10 to 
30 miles distant to the north, to be 
reached in most cases by ascending steep 
valleys, and often by routes in part 
across glaciers or by zigzag trails up 
mountain sides and over high ridges. 


The completion of the railway ~ will, 
therefore, relieve, and not completely 
cure the difficulties of transportation, and 
the average mining costs throughout the 
district will still be high. Judging from 
the present surface showings, only a 





small percentage of the holdings here 
can be made to pay, and the presence of 
unaltered sulphide ores on the surface 
is not favorable to the prospects of a 
general improvement with depth. 


BEHAVIOR OF OREBODIES AT DEPTH NOT 
KNOWN 


On the other hand, the behavior of the 
orebodies in depth for this region is not 
known. Some of the main operators 
hold that, although there is little or no 
zone of oxidation, and although the sul- 
phides appear directly on the surface, the 
great sheared and faulted zones, some 
of which persist for thousands of feet 
on the surface and must go down to 
great depths, have been enriched by 
downward percolating water; and the aim 
of such operators is to get depth as 
quickly as possible on such deposits. 
Their view does not square well with the 
most modern beliefs on ore genesis, but 
it must be remembered that the action of 
atmospheric waters in this northern re- 
gion may differ from its action in the re- 
gions where it has been studied, where 
the weather has mostly been warm and 
dry; at least, the conditions have not 
been sub-arctic. 

‘A further hope for the country lies in 
the fact that it has been but imperfectly 
prospected, since the majority of those 
who have gone over it had no previous 
experience as prospectors, or else what 
they had was with placer mines only. 
The extent of the copper-bearing rocks 
is great and the geologic conditions for 
ore deposition are good. Ultimately this 
region will doubtless take an important 
place as a copper producer, though 
hardly the preéminent one that has often 
been predicted. 


New Mining Law of the 
Dominican Republic 


The new mining law of the Dominican 
Republic went into effect July 27, 1910. 
A concession must be obtained for prac- 
tically all mining, except oils, mineral wa- 
ters, building stones and nonmetallifer- 
ous sands and gravel. 

Prospecting, except on one’s own land, 
necessitates permission from the owner 
of the land and a permit from the governor 
of the province. If the owner refuses 
permission, or if the land is common 
property, a guaranty against any dam- 
age is deposited with the governor. The 
permit is good for six months on an area 
of not over 123.5 acres. 

Denouncement is effected by filing 
with the governor of the province a state- 
ment, showing on whose land mineral is 
found, its kind, the limits of the land 
denounced, a topographical map and 
duplicate samples of the mineral. These 
are made public for 30 days. If there 
is opposition, the matter is settled in 
the courts; if not. the governor transmits 
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the petition for the concession to the 
Department of Development. The con- 
cession carries perpetual ownership of 
the mine, except in case of later annul- 
ment, together with all rights necessary 
for its development. 


The concessionaire must commence a 
survey within 90 days, and begin serious 
work within one year, except in case the 
mine is over 12'%% miles from the coast, 
in which case three years are allowed. 
One must expend $25 per hectare (2.47 
acres) per annum for gold, platinum, 
radium, silver, mercury or precious-stone 
mines; $15 for other mines; $10 for ex- 
ploitation of metalliferous sands. Miners 
must pay the state 2 per cent. of their 
gross proceeds, and 2 per cent. of the 
net proceeds to the owners of the land. 
The mine owner must have a legal resi- 
dence in the Dominican Republic, and 
leave a legal representative in case of 
his absence. 





Miner’s Benefit Fund 





In order to assist the miners in 
case of accident, a benefit fund has 
been established by the Rogers-Brown 
Iron Company operating the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna mine at Hibbing, Minn. The 
insurance plan is such that the miners 
actually furnish the necessary funds. 
Each man is assessed 50c. per month 
urder the name of “club fund,” and this 
amount is paid into the treasury of the 
organization. The cashier of the com- 
pany is treasurer of the “club,” while the 
mine captain and shift bosses are officers 
and form a committee to investigate any 
accident and decide upon the merits of 
the case. 


In case of death by accident the min- 
er’s family receives $300 cash, and in 
case of injury he receives $1 per day 
while unable to work, not exceeding six 
months. While this amount is not large, 
it will in many cases tide the family over 
a trying period until other arrangements 
can be made. 


This system has been effective at this 
and the Iroquois mine about three years 
and has paid a number of small claims, 
including some death losses. At both of 
these mines there is an ample surplus to 
take care of a number of death claims. 
When this plan was first adopted, the 
fund was not lafg2 enough, and the com- 
pany loaned a sufficient amount to meet 
the claims. This has been paid back and 
the “club” at both mines is in first-class 
condition. 


There is also a small hospital fee 
at the majority of the mines on the 
range. In many cases the hospital is 
independent of the mining company, be- 
ing owned by local physicians and sur- 
geons. The hospital fund collected by 
the companies is turned over to the hospi- 
tals direct. 
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Electric Hoisting in Mining Operations 


Gradual Replacement of the Steam Hoist Due to the Efficient Utilization 
of the Energy Supplied and Absorbed by Electric Hoisting Systems 


B Y 


Electric winding is gradually replacing 
steam winding in mining operations. The 
increasing use of electricity in mines, 
brought about largely by the development 
of power stations in the vicinity of mines, 
has led mining engineers to consider the 
question of substituting the electric mo- 
tor for the hoisting engine, which absorbs 
such a large portion of the total power 
required at a mine. 

It is well known that the conditions of 
steam winding do not lend themselves to 
economy. In the first place there is an 
interval between each hoist when the en- 
gine is idle. Consequently the cylinder 
walls cool, causing considerable con- 
densation upon the introduction of steam 
at the beginning of each hoist. Cylinder 
condensation is also promoted during the 
long periods when no ore is hoisted, but 
while the engine is waiting to hoist, at a 
moment’s notice, men or stores. 


STEAM Hoist INCAPABLE OF ABSORBING 
ENERGY 


In the second place the steam hvuist is 
unable to utilize the energy that is de- 
livered to it by the descending cage. To 
start the cage from the bottom, a power- 
ful effort must be exerted by the engine. 
Immediately after, and during the period 
of acceleration, a rapidly increasing effort 
must be made by the engine until the 
ascending cage reaches its maximum 
speed. From this point on, the effort 
required gradually decreases, due to the 
descending cage rapidly acquiring mo- 
mentum which assists the revolution of 
the winding drum. In some instances, at 
a certain period of the hoist, all effort 
from the engine ceases, the descending 
cage performing the rest of the work. In 
addition, the descending cage furnishes*a 
considerable amount of energy which has 
to be uselessly dissipated by the brakes. 

It has been estimated that some of the 
old hoisting plants use as much as 11 Ib. 
of coal per i.h.p. in the hoisting engine, 
no allowance having been made for con- 
densation. Improvements in the matter 
of economy have been effected by the 
use of the Koepe winding rope, and by 
the introduction of the compound winding 
engine. With the latter, however, there 
is difficulty in delivering a large initial 
effort to the axle of the winding drum. 
The steam must first do its work in the 
small high-pressure cylinder before pass- 
ing through the larger low-pressure cyl- 
inder, and unless special arrangements 


*Consulting engineer, 


Bloomfield crescent, 
sath. Eng. 
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are made, the initial effort depends en- 
tirely upon the high-pressure cylinder. 
The difficulty was overcome, to a certain 
extent, by admitting the full pressure of 
steam to both cylinders at the beginning 
of the hoist. At the best, however, the 
steam hoist is necessarily wasteful. 


Sil 
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Exciter 


C.C. Motor or 
Generator 


C.C. Winding Motor 
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ELectric HoistiING SysTEM CAPABLE OF 
ABSORBING ENERGY DELIVERED TO IT 


Electric-winding apparatus is based 
upon the principle of the absorption of 
the surplus energy of the descending cage 
by the aid of a flywheel, and its utiliza- 
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tion in the next hoist during the period of 
starting and acceleration. At the begin- 
ning of the hoist, power is delivered to 
the electric motor driving the winding 
drum, partly by the flywheel, and partly 
from the power service. In the United 
Kingdom, and generally in mining dis- 
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Flywheel 
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SIEMENS-ILGNER HOISTING SYSTEM 


tricts, power is now distributed by the 
high-tension three-phase alternating sys- 
tem, and electric-winding plants are de- 
signed to use these alternating currents, 
either directly, or after conversion to 
continuous current. 
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There are three principal systems of 
electric winding in use, in addition to 
other arrangements.in some parts of Ger- 
many and America. They are the Sie- 
mens-Ilgner designed by the Siemens of 
Berlin and London, the Westinghouse sys- 
tem, manufactured by the Westinghouse 
company and the Lahmeyer system. The 
latter, so far as I know, has only been 
installed at Ligny-les-Aires in France, and 
in a recent installation for the Ferndale 
collieries in South Wales, by the Lah- 
meyer company; theelectric-winding plant 
at the Tylorstown colliery is on the Sie- 
mens-Ilgner system. 

The Siemens-Ilgner and the Westing- 
house systems differ in that in the former, 
centinuous current is delivered to the 
driving motor of the winding drum, while 
in one form of the latter, three-phase 
currents are delivered directly to three- 
phase motors actuating the winding drum, 









Converter 


current generator rotate together. A fly- 
wheel is mounted upon the joint axle of 
the two machines. The current from the 
generator is taken to one or two continu- 
ous-current motors geared to the axle of 
the winding drum. 

Control of the whole apparatus is ob- 
tained by a lever similar to that of a 
steam-winding engine. Manipulation of 
the starting resistance is secured through 
this lever by the engine driver thus regu- 
lating the admission of current to the elec- 
tric motors on the winding drum, the mo- 
tors giving the required increase of power 
to furnish the necessary acceleration. 
When the maximum acceleration has been 
reached, the pressure delivered by the 
generator is gradually reduced, and at 
the moment when the descending cage 
has acquired sufficient momentum to per- 
form the work, no current is delivered by 
the generator to the winding motor. 
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and branches from cables are taken to ap- 
paratus converting three-phase to direct 
current for use in the flywheel portion of 
the apparatus. 


SIEMENS-ILGNER UTILIZES HIGH TENSION 
TRANSMISSION AND CONTINUOUS CUR- 
RENT MOTOR FOR HOISTING 


In the Siemens-Ilgner apparatus, shown 
in Fig. 1, the three-phase, high-pressure, 
alternating currents are reduced to about 
500 volts in a transformer, and then pass 
to a motor-generator, where the alternat- 
ing currents are converted to a continu- 
cus current. 

The motor-generator consists of two 
machines, a three-phase  alternating- 
Current motor, and a_ continuous-cur- 
rent generator. The axles of both ma- 
chines are mechanically connected, so that 
the rotor of the alternating-current mo- 
tor and the armature of the continuous- 





In Evectric Hoistinc, Motor May AcT 
AS GENERATOR 


The control is carried still further. By 
operating the lever, the driver reduces the 
pressure of the continuous-current gen- 
erator. A peculiar property of the elec- 
tric motor is shown here, for when it is 
furnished with electric current, it will 
deliver mechanical power, but if it is 
driven by mecnanical power, it will fur- 
nish an electric current. At the beginning 
of the hoist, the winding motors are fur- 
nished with current from the generator, 
but after the point is reached when the 
descending cage is able to perform the 
work of the hoist, the winding motors are 
driven by the drum, and then they fur- 
nish current, which by the manipulation 
of the driver’s controller, passes into the 
continuous current generator forming part 
of the flywheel set. 
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Furthermore, the continuous-current 
generator, if furnished with current at a 
pressure in excess of that delivered at its 
own terminals, will convert the current 
into mechanical power by running as a 
motor. This power is partly stored in the 
flywheel and partly expended in driving 
the three-phase, alternating-current motor 
as a generator, causing it to deliver cur- 
rent to the power service. 


HoisTING SYSTEM CONTROLLED BY A VA- 
RIABLE RESISTANCE UNDER CONTROL 
OF OPERATOR 


The control apparatus is simple, con- 
sisting of a series of resistances which are 
thrown into or cut out of the circuit 
formed by the flywheel generator and the 
motor or motors actuating the winding 
drum. In the later portion of the hoist, 
another series of resistances is inserted 
in the coils of the field magnets of the 
flywheel generator, more and more resist- 
ance being thrown in, as the pressure de- 
livered by the winding motor increases. 

Here again another property of the mo- 
tor is made use of. When running as a 
generator, the pressure delivered at its 
terminals may be varied by inserting a 
resistance in the circuit of the field-mag- 
net coils, and increasing or decreasing its 
amount. In the present case, gradually 
reducing the current passing in the field- 
magnet coils of the flywheel generator, 
causes the speed of the generator, now 
running as a motor, to gradually increase, 
and to store the surplus energy in the 
fiywheel attached to its axle. 

Safety devices are also employed in 
connection with the Siemens-Ilgner elec- 
tric-winding apparatus. They are ar- 
ranged to cut off the supply of current 
and to apply powerful brakes automati- 
cally in case of accident. 


WESTINGHOUSE SYSTEM UTILIZES ALTER- 
NATING-CURRENT MoTorS REGULATED 
BY AN EQUALIZER SET 


The Westinghouse apparatus is called 
a converter-equalizer system, as its func- 
tion is to equalize the load upon the 
power station. This is also the end at- 
tained in the Siemens-Ilgner. In _ the 
Westinghouse system, however, the wind- 
ing motor or group of motors is designed 
for a certain consumption of electrical 
energy. The function of the converter- 
equalizer is to maintain, as nearly con- 
stant as possible, the demand for current 
from the power station. To this end, 
when the winding motor is not running, 
or, in the later period of the hoist, when 
the descending cage is driving the winding 
motor and drum, the electrical energy that 
would be expended in driving the winding 
drum, is stored in a flywheel set. At the 
beginning of each hoist, this energy as- 
sists in furnishing the current required 
during the period of starting and acceler- 
ation. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the three-phase cur- 
rents of this system are taken directly to 
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a three-phase electric motor, coupled me- 
chanically to the winding drum through 
the necessary reducing gear. The con- 
ductors leading to the winding motor are 
tapped, as shown in the diagram, by 
branch conductors leading through a 
transformer to a rotary converter. It is 
claimed by the Westinghouse company 
that one rotary converter may be used for 
a set of winding motors, or for a group of 
motors, where the mines lie sufficiently 
near together to be worked from one sub- 
station. 


SPECIAL WINDINGS AND SUITABLE RESIST- 
ANCES MAKE SYSTEM PRACTICALLY 
AUTOMATIC 


The rotary converter is the rival ma- 
chine to the motor-generator, combining 
in one machine what the motor-generator 
requires two to accomplish. It has the 
property of converting three-phase alter- 
nating currents to a continuous current 
or the reverse. The proportion between 
the pressure on the continuous-current 
side and that on the alternating-current 
side, is 100 to 61. Thus three-phase cur- 
rents at 305 volts delivered through the 
transformer to the slip rings, would be 
converted to a continuous current at 500 
volts, The continuous current furnished 
by the rotary converter is led to the fly- 
wheel set as shown in Fig. 2. 

By means of special windings on the 
continuous-current motor and in the field- 
magnet coils of the rotary converter, the 
operation of hoisting is rendered as near- 
ly automatic as possible. Through these 
winding and suitable resistances, together 
with a liquid resistance in this case, the 
apparatus is controlled by a lever, in- 
serted in the circuit of the rotor of the 
winding motor. 


Hoists UNDER EXCELLENT CONTROL 


In the Westinghouse system the driver 
has under his control not only means 
for varying the speed, but also for revers- 
ing the direction of motion of the winding 
motor, and for quickly applying pneu- 
matic and mechanical brakes. The West- 
inghouse company also manufactures a 
winding system similar to the one just 
described, except that in place of a single 
motor with a flywheel on its axle, there 
are two continuous-current motors with a 
flywheel mounted between them; the two 
acting as a motor-generator, like the Sie- 
mens-Ilgner arrangement. This system is 
also used in rolling mills. 


LAHMEYER APPARATUS USES DIRECT CuR- 
RENT ONLY 


At the Ligny-les-Aires mines, the Lah- 
meyer winding apparatus is employed in 
connection with the Koepe method of 
winding. The whole service is on the 
continuous-current system. Two motors, 
each arranged to work at 500-volts pres- 
sure, are coupled mechanically to the 
axle of the winding drum and take cur- 
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rent directly from the power service 
through the usual switches and safety ap- 
pliances. There is in addition a flywheel 
compensator set, consisting of three ma- 
chines, a motor, a dynamo, and a booster; 
the three having their axles mechanically 
connected, with the flywheel mounted as 
usual between the motor and the dynamo. 

The booster assists in regulating the 
speed. The motor of the flywheel set is 
connected to the power service in the usual 
way and drives the dynamo. When the 
hoist is at rest the dynamo of the fly- 
wheel set furnishes a pressure of 500 
volts. The connections are so arranged, 
that the pressure delivered by this dy- 
namo opposes the pressure of the power 
service so that no current passes through 
the winding motors. At the beginning 
of the hoist the pressure delivered by the 
flywheel dynamo is reduced by reducing 
the strength of the current passing 
through its field-magnet coils. This allows 


C.C. Generator 
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lever controls the speed and the direction 
of the hoist, etc., as in the other systems. 


HOISTING APPARATUS WITHOUT A Com- 
PENSATOR SET WASTEFUL OF ENERGY 


Winding by electric motor without the 
compensating appliances described above, 
is employed in Europe ard America and 
to a small extent in the United Kingdom. 
In these cases, either a continuous-current 
motor or a three-phase motor is geared 
to the winding drum. The speed of the 
motor is regulated by means of a va- 
riable resistance through some form of 
controller. Safety devices are also pro- 
vided. One of the disadvantages of these 
plants is the great power absorbed in 
winding, and the heavy fall of pressure 
in the cables of the power service during 
the starting and acceleration periods of 
the hoist. 

At a colliery in Germany, where wind- 
ing was done by three-phase motors di- 
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current to pass into the winding motors, 
starting the hoist. 


REGULATION THROUGH MOTOR-DYNAMO 
COMPENSATOR SET 


As the hoisting proceeds the pressure 
delivered by the dynamo is gradually re- 
duced, giving the winding motors a con- 
stantly increasing current, until the pres- 
sure in the dynamo is at zero. Then the 
exciting current in its field-magnet coils 
is reversed, and it commences to gen- 
erate a pressure in the opposite direction. 
This reverse pressure is now added to 
the power-service pressure, increasing the 
current passing through the winding mo- 
tors, and thus producing the necessary 
speed for the acceleration. 

During the later portion of the hoist, 
when the descending cage is giving out 
power, any surplus is taken up by the 
flywheel of the motor-dynamo compensa- 
tor. To bring the cage to rest the re- 
verse operation is performed, the pressure 
at the terminals of the winding motors 
being gradually reduced by the combined 
action of the flywheel dynamo and the 
booster, and it is finally brought to rest 
by the action of an electric brake. Safety 
devices are also employed and a suitable 


rectly connected to a 2300 to 2400-volt 
service, a fall of pressure of 600 to 900 
volts took place during the starting and 
acceleration periods. Such a fall in pres- 
sure would have a serious effect upon any 
other apparatus taking current from the 
power service, in fact, practically requir- 
ing a separate generator for the hoist. 
In the North of England, where shallow 
pits connect two seams that are worked 
from the same main shaft, the power re- 
quired would be small and the interfer- 
ence with the supply service not great. 
For general work, however, in any one 
of the mines that are now in operation, 
some one of the forms of flywheel com- 
pensator is necessary. 

One great objection that has been 
raised to the electric winding system is 
the cost of the plant. But this is the 
usual objection to every new appliance, 
and will gradually disappear as more ex- 
perience is gained with the system and 
the cost of manufacture and installation 
is reduced. 


The Western Lithographic Store Com- 
pany has purchased from John Vorhees 
a claim in Spanish Fork cafion, Utah, 
containing lithographic limestone. 
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Mines of Zomelahuacan, Veracruz, Mexico 


Scene of Early Spanish Operations for Gold and Copper. 
of Low-grade Sulphide Ore. 


Geology and History 


Large Area 
of the District 
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The mines of Zomelahuacan are sit- 
uated in the deep barrancas around the 
village of Las Minas, State of Veracruz, 
230 miles east of the City of Mexico, and 
110 miles west of the port of Veracruz. 
The district is reached over the Inter- 
cceanic railway from Mexico City to the 
station of Las Vigas; from Las Vigas to 
Las Minas is four hours’ ride on horse- 
back, by trail. There is no wagon-road 
connection between Las Vigas and Las 
Minas, owing to the extremely precipitous 
nature of the country between these two 
points. The elevation at Las Vigas by 
aneroid readings is 7900 ft., and at Las 
Minas 4300 ft., a difference of 3600 ft. 
in a horizontal distance of less than five 
miles. The shortest trail from Las Vigas 
station to Las Minas is seven miles, and 
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The two principal barrancas in this 
district are Las Minas and Tatatila, sep- 
arated by a sharp crest. The two have 
practically the same geologic constitution. 
These barrancas have attracted attention 
for ages, because at their bases are found 
deposits of minerals, the real importance 
of which is not as yet known, owing to 
the fact that mining explorations have 
been rather limited. However, the mines 
are today producing gold and copper. 


COUNTRY OF STRIKING TOPOGRAPHY 


Topographically these barrancas may 
be divided into two parts: (1) The great 
amphitheaters formed by the perpendic- 
ular cliffs, some of which have an altitude 
of more than 1000 ft.; (2) the underlying 
part that serves as the foundation for the 
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the development of which is explained by 
the constant humid climate. Running 
streams are in places precipitated as 
cascades which appear at a distance 
like narrow _ ribbons. The high 
mountains that are seen to the north of 
the barrancas, and at the foot of which 
pass rivers through narrow and deep 
canons, strengthen, by their high cliffs 
and steep slopes, the relief of the entire 
landscape. 


GRANULAR ROCKS THE RESULT OF A 
SINGLE INTRUSION 


The granular rocks that support the 
base of the barrancas and upon which 
rest in many places the upper lavas, is 
undoubtedly the product of a single in- 
trusion, notwithstanding that it shows a 


OLp CopPeR REFINERY AND AQUEDUCT FOR WATER PoWER AT LAS MINAS, VERACRUZ 


although ore is being packed up over this 
trail from the mines to the station on 
burros, it is too steep to ride a horse 
either up or down it; another trail leading 
around the head of this great cafion and 
down the opposite side is good and has 
comparatively easy grades, but it is four 
or five miles farther. All machinery and 
heavy supplies are brought down to the 
mines over the latter trail. The geologic 
Structure and formation of*these barran- 
cas has been described’ at some length 
by Ezequiel Ordofiez, and the following 
description is from a study of the deduc- 
tions made by Mr. Ordofiez, combined 
with a personal examination of this sec- 
tion. 


*Mining engineer, El Paso, Texas. 
vor etn de la Sociedad Geologica Mexicana, 


gigantic cliff walls. These walls consist 
of great lava flows, separated by planes 
of volcanic agglomerates and ‘ reccia; the 
base or bottom of the barrancas is formed 
of (1) Cretaceous limestone; (2) massive 
intrusive rocks, covered in many places 
by the eroded material and accumulations 
of a basaltic detritus; and lastly, of the 
remnants of great flows of rhyolite. 

One cannot give a good description of 
these barrancas without giving an idea of 
their beauty; they are truly grand, not 
only because of the great hight of these 
“amphitheaters,” but also by the hori- 
zontal form. of the upper edge or border 
of. the walls. The surface of the cliffs 
appears fluted at a distance, caused by the 
columnar structure of the rocks. At the 
foot of these great cliffs grows an end- 
less variety of semi-tropical vegetation, 


diversified mineralogical composition in 
different places, caused by differentiation 
of the same magma. The predominant 
type of rock in this region is a quartz- 
monzonite, a variable mixture of potash 
and soda-lime feldspar; the quartz fills 
the interstices between the feldspar crys- 
tals; other minerals contained are horn- 
blende, pyroxene and biotite. 

In front of a great cliff, in the bottom 
of the barranca, at the mouth of Rio de 
Las Minas, is the village of Las Minas, 
surrounded by mines opened in the abrupt 
cliffs. A little above, following the mar- 
gin of the river, and after having passed 
an extended section of granitoid rocks, 
the quartz-monzonite appears. The ap- 
pearance of some of these rocks suggests 
the great mechanical forces to which they 
have been subjected; again, in contact 
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with the granitic rock, are found mon- 
zonites with a grano-porphyritic structure, 
serving as a matrix for large crystals of 
feldspar and pyroxene; in other places 
these porphyritic monzonites appear as 
true breccia from friction. 

The limestone, which is undoubtedly 
Cretaceous, is everywhere transformed 
into marble, changing from fine to coarse 
grained and therefore not very cohesive; 
usually the limestone is tainted with a 
bluish color where it comes in contact 
with deposits of copper minerals. One 
zone of limestone, lying against the mon- 
zcnite, crosses the barranca a little below 
Tenepanoya, and extends in under the 
lavas of the amphitheaters and covers 
a part of the bottom of the barranca at 
Tatatila. Toward the bottom of the bar- 
ranca at Las Minas the limestone covers 
a large area, but is cut in various places 
by cafions; as the contact of the lime- 
stone with the intrusive rocks is made, in 
this instance under a slight angle, the 
limestone occupies the upper parts of the 
“counter-forts” of the barranca. The 
village of Las Minas, situated at the bot- 
tom of this great canon, is dominated by 
imposing cliffs, from 300 to 500 ft. high. 


CHALCOPYRITE ORE AT 
DEPTH 


AURIFEROUS 


The most important mineral develop- 
ments are found near the bottom of the 
barranca around Las Minas, in the 
“walls” that flank the arroyos. In the 
granitoid, as well as in the monzonitic 
rock, and in the limestone, are found 
large mineralized masses of irregular 
shape, and also mineralized veins with 
strike and dip well defined. They consist, 
when they show on surface, of iron ox- 
ides, hematite and magnetite, mixed with 
variable quantities of iron pyrites and 
chalcopyrites. Frequently, however, are 
found large bodies of iron oxides entirely 
deprived of sulphides. A sheet of hem- 
atite 4 m. in thickness and carrying a 
little copper carbonate can be seen in La 
Cruz mine, near Las Minas. Other miner- 
alized sections, made accessible by devel- 
opment, show in place of iron oxides, 
large bodies of massive iron pyrites in 
which are found segregations of massive 
auriferous chalcopyrite of various form 
and importance. 

In the Elsa mine, at the junction of 
Arroyo de la Trinidad with Rio de Las 
Minas, west of the village of Las Minas, 
may be seen inclosed in massive iron 
pyrites, wedges and pockets of gold-bear- 
ing chalcopyrite, both isolated and joined 
together; these segregations of copper 
mineral in the iron pyrites show clearly 
defined; beside there is throughout the 
iron pyrites disseminated small grains of 
copper minerals. In this mine the ore- 
bodies are overlaid with limestone which 
ai the contact is cemented into a granitoid 
and red porphyritic rocks (altered mon- 
zonite) and the whole covered by a rhy- 
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olitic “clay” that extends toward the east 
in large cliffs. 

The gradual passing of iron oxides into 
bodies of massive iron sulphides, as seen 
in the Elsa mine, is sufficient proof that 
the transformation to oxides is due to 
atmospheric action entirely. In many 
other mines in this district the ores near 
surface consist of gold-bearing iron ox- 
ides and generally carying a little copper, 
and with depth change to iron sulphides. 
The gangue in the ore deposits ani 
veins is invariably garnetiferous. 


IMPORTANT MINES OF THE DISTRICT 


The following named properties are the 
most important in the district: La Repub- 
lica, Santa Cruz, San Anselmo, El! Alto, 
Las Minillas, El Porvenir, Elsa and Tur- 
quesa. Some of these mines are being 
worked on a small scale and ore of a 
shipping grade is being sorted out and 
sent to smelteries. The ore thus shipped 


BARRANCA DE LAS MINAS 


is a solid sulphide carrying from 15 
to 30 per cent. copper and 20 to 40 
grams in gold per metric ton. The ore is 
packed on burros to Las Vigas, thence by 
rail to Aguascalientes or San Luis Potosi. 
Some ore has also been shipped, via 
Veracruz, to New York and Europe. 
Nearly all the principal mines in the 
district have, during the past four or five 
years, gradually been absorbed by a Ger- 
man and French company and are worked 
under the same management. The sys- 
tem under which the ore has been mined 
is this: The native miners are allowed to 
select any place in the workings in any 
mine and take out the higher-grade 
wedges and bunches in their own way; 
they are paid a fixed rate per ton of ore 
of a shipping grade placed on the dump 
ready for shipment; this cost per ton is 
on a sliding scale and runs from 10 pesos 
per ton for 12 per cent. up to 25 pesos 
per ton for 25 per cent. copper ore; noth- 
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ing below 10 per cent. copper will stand 
shipment; the amount of gold in this ore 
will average 1.5 grams to each unit 
of copper, per metric ton; the average 
gross value per ton of ore shipped is 150 
pesos; the average cost of producing this 
ore is 20 pesos per ton; freight to Las 
Vigas by burros, 8 pesos; railroad freight, 
Las Vigas to Aguascalientes or San Luis 
Potosi, 12 pesos; this leaves an average 
net profit of 100 pesos per ton. The 
tcnnage thus shipped is necessarily low; 
the total gross production during the last 
five years is about 500,000 pesos. 

As a matter of course, a comparatively 
small percentage of the ore as broken in 
the mines is brought up to the shipping 
grades, and thus the dumps contain 
thousands of tons of low-grade material 
that will assay from 1.5 per cent. to 3 
per cent. copper and 2 to 6 grams gold. 
As the ore bodies cccur in large irregular 
shaped deposits, in some of the mines 
named can be seen worked-out chambers 
40 ft. high, 25 to 50 ft. wide and 100 and 
more feet long; the walls of these cham- 
bers still being in mineralized material. 


EARLY OPERATIONS 


The surface ores from some of these 
mines were worked generations ago for 
gold; to which ruins of old_arrastras bear 
witness; later on, as the copper sulphides 
appeared, an attempt was made to smelt 
and refine this metal also; there are still 
in a fair state of preservation old fur- 
naces constructed of solid masonry, and 
also the remains of an old rolling mill, 
where copper plates were manufactured. 
Some of the castings of this rolling mill 
weigh five tons and to bring them in over 
mountain trails from the coast must have 
been quite a feat. This is said to be the 
first copper-plate rolling mill erected in 
Mexico. About 1870 a Mr. Quinby be- 
came interested in some of these mines 
and built a five-stamp mill to treat the 
gold-bearing surface ores, presumably 
from San Anselmo mine, as the piers of 
an old bridge connecting this mine with 
the remains of the mill are still in evi- 
dence. In 1884-86 a company called the 
Prida, associated with which were 
Messrs. Ignacio Baes and Anatolio Gal- 
van, acquired the Quinby holdings. This 
company put up a 10-stamp mill just 
above the village of Las Minas, and kept 
it in operation for a few years with more 
or less success. About 10 years ago the 
present owners came into possession of 
the properties and have since then grad- 
ually acquired all the principal mines in 
this vicinity. Both of these stamp mills 
were operated by water power. Most of 
the ore treated in the 10-stamp mill was 
taken from the oxidized ore in the Elsa 
mine, and records show that approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of an average grade 
of $5.50 in. gold per ton was treated; this 
ore was not free-milling, however, and 


‘only about 50 per cent. of the gold was 


saved by amalgamation. Operation of the 
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mill was finally discontinued, and during 
the latter years the mines have been 
made to yield a profit by sorting out a 
shipping grade of the sulphide ores, as 
previously stated. 


LARGE AMOUNT OF LOW-GRADE ORE 


The great quantities of low-grade cu- 
priferous and auriferous sulphides in this 
district present large possibilities. Nat- 
ural conditions are extremely favorable. 
The climate is healthful, labor is cheap and 
the opportunity for the development of 
hydroelectric power cannot be surpassed. 

Northeast of Las Minas, about 30 km. 
in an air line, and just over the border in 
the State of Puebla, is situated the prop- 
erty of the Teziutlan Copper Company, 
which is the most important copper prop- 
erty in this part of Mexico. The entire 
country lying between Las Minas and 
Teziutlan is a mineral country of great 
premise; the metals predominating are 
gold, copper and iron. 


Copper Production in Russia 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The production of copper in Russia for 
the first half of 1910 amounted to 25,- 
373,340 lb. This means a considerable 
increase aS compared with the produc- 
tion over the same period of time in 
1909, during which 18,501,192 lb. were 
produced. The accompanying table 


amounts, as compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1909, to 41.1 per cent. increase. 
This was chiefly due to the three following 
works: Caucasus Metal Industry Com- 
pany, whose’ production increased from 
2,945,520 Ib. in 1909 to 3,541,968 in 
1910; the Melik-Asarjanz works, whose 
production increased from 715,320 to 1,- 
296,036 lb., and the Caucasus Copper In- 
dustry Company, which increased from 
446,616 to 1,606,176 pounds. 

The amount of copper produced by the 
Siberian works during the first six 
months of this year shows, when com- 
pared with the same period of time in 
1909, an increase of 900,000 lb.; that is, 
36.3 per cent. The main part of this 
increase is due to the Spassky company, 
which produced 2,573,172 lb. during the 
first half of 1910, as against 1,760,436 
and 1,483,956 lb. during the first halves 
of 1909 and 1908 respectively. 


Tinplate Production in the United 
States 





The production of black plates, or 
sheets, for tinning and the production of 
tinplates and terne plates in the United 
States in the calendar year 1909 have 
been compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel Association. In a few instances it 
has been necessary to substitute careful 
estimates of production for exact figures, 
such estimates covering less than 1 per 
cent. of the actual production. 


RUSSIAN COPPER PRODUCTION—FIRST SIX MONTHS. 
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Total 
shows the amounts of copper produced in 
the different districts of Russia during 
the first half year of the last three years. 

In comparison with the preceding 
years all the districts with the exception 
of the Altai district show an increased 
preduction. The increase of copper dur- 
ing the first half year in the Ural 
amounts, if compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1909, to 37 per cent. and is prin- 
cipally due to the fact that the works of 
Demidoff’s Successors started copper 
smelting again at the same rate as they 
did up to the beginning of 1909 (360,000 
lb. per month) and to the development of 
the copper-smelting business in the Kish- 
tim district, the increase there being 
from 583,164 pounds to 1,952,892 Ib. 
Demidoff’s Successors smelted 2,505,348 
‘Ib. in the first half of 1910, as against 
919,692 Ib. in the first half of 1909. 

The increase in the production of cop- 
per in the Caucasus during the first half 
of this year is still more important, and 


1910 | 1909 1908 
Ib. | Ib‘ 


= 











3,700,804 9,619,668 


11,929,428 8,7 

8,936,784 6,332,220 5,293 476 
37 ,O8O 58,752 56,160 

3,313,224 | 2,432,088 2,578,104 

1,156,824 | 977,328 752,400 








18,501,192 | 18,299,808 
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BLACK PLATES OR SHEETS 


The production of black plates, or 
sheets, for tinning in 1909 amounted to 


606,844 gross tons, against 513,771 tons 


in 1908, an increase of 93,073 tons, or 
over 18.1 per cent. The production in 
1909 was much the largest in our history. 
The year of next largest production was 
1906. Of the total production in 1909 
Pennsylvania made 309,344 tons, or al- 
most 51 per cent., against 54.1 per cent. 
in 1908 and 50.3 in 1907. West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mary- 
land also made black plates, or sheets, 
for tinning in 1909 in the order named. 
The same States made black plates in 
1907 and 1908. Of the total production 
in 1909 about 4261 tons were rolled 
from iron and about 602,583 tons were 
rolled from steel, while in 1908 about 
2954 tons were rolled from iron and 
about 510,817 tons from steel. In 1907 
about 3161 tons were rolled from iron 
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and about 500,911 tons from steel. In 
1909 there were 31 active black plate 
works, as compared with 28 in 1908 and 
31 in 1907. The number of idle black- 
plate works in 1909 was 9, as compared 
with 13 in 1908 and 10 in 1907. 


The following table gives the produc- 
tion of black plates, or sheets, for tin- 
ning in the United States from 1894 to 
1909. Prior to 1894 the statistics of the 
production of black plates, or sheets, for 
tinning were not separately classified. 
The figures are in long tons: 


1804.... 52,359 1902.... 365,743 
1895.... 129,615 1903.... 490,652 
1896.... 185,387 1904.... 472,569 
ROE 56.0: 271,886 1905.... 507 ,587 
1898.... 345,254 1906... 576,079 
1890.... 375,000 aa 504,072 
1960.5... 315,000 1908.... 513,771 
IO... 398,026 1909.... 606,844 


TIN AND TERNE PLATES 


The following table gives the produc- 
tion of tinplates and terne plates in the 
United States for four years past, in 
pounds: 


Tinplates. Terne Plates. Total. 

1906. ..1,100,373,000 193,367,000 1,293,740,000 
1907... 996,650,000 156,447,000 1,153,097,000 
1908. ..1,048,896,000 154,179,000 1,203,075,000 
1909. ..1,182,081,000 190,930,000 1,373,011,000 

In 1908, when every other branch of 
the steel trade was depressed, tinplate 
production showed an increase over 1907, 
though the total was a little below that 
ef 1906. Of the total production of 
tinplates in 1909 Pennsylvania made 56.7 
per cent., as compared with 59 per cent. 
in 1908, but of the total production of 
terne plates in 1909 it made only 25.5 
per cent., against 24 per cent. in 1908. 
Combining tinplates and terne plates, 
Pennsylvania made 52.4 per cent. of the 
total in 1909, against 54.6 in 1908. All 
the tinplates produced in 1909 were made 
of steel, but of the terne plates 
8,054,900 lb. were made of _ iron 
and about 182,875,100 were made of 
steel. About 26,628,000 lb. of the tin- 
plates made in 1909 were consumed bv 
the makers in the manufacture of 
stamped ware. In addition to tin and 
terne plates small quantities of pure 
lead-coated and aluminum-coated steel 
sheets for special roofing purposes were 
produced in both 1908 and 1909. Last 
year there were 45 tinning plants in ex- 
istence, of which 11 were idle and 34 
in operation. 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
now has five furnaces completed at its 
zinc smeltery, four nearly completed, 
and the remaining one a little further 
behind. By the end of 1910, it is 
expected that all ten furnaces will be 
in working order. The initial difficulties 
are being gradually overcome, according 
to a recent official report, and the men 
are getting experience and seem to be 
able to cope successfully and _ intelli- 
gently with the requirements. 
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American Longwall Mining Methods 


Comparison with the Longwall System Used in England, and an Exam- 
ple of a Room-and-Pillar Operation Converted into a Longwall Mine 


BY 


The majority of English coal mines 
are operated on the longwall system. The 
question has often been asked, “Why 
do not American operators, as a whole, 
do the same?” To answer offhand, “Be- 
cause conditions are different,” does not 
wholly satisfy the inquirer, or meet the 
truth. It is not necessary for me to 
enter here upon a lengthy discussion of 
the relative merits of the two methods 
of mining, other than to summarize 
briefly the salient features of these sys- 
tems. 

It is admitted by all successful mining 
engineers and operators that under nor- 
mal conditions a higher percentage of 
coal can be safely recovered under either 
method by first advancing the entries 
er the roadways to the boundaries. When 
the room-and-pillar method of develop- 
ment is pursued, this decision will be 
based principally upon the available 
capital, since to drive entries and air 
courses, without securing the tonnage 
available from rooms, is at first an ex- 
pensive proposition, although the even- 
tual advantages are manifold. This plan 
is being followed notably at the Marianna 
mine of the Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Com- 
pany, at Marianna, Pennsylvania. 

In the case of a longwall mine, the 
decision to drive the longwall “advanc- 
ing” or “retreating,” must be made at 
the time the plant is laid out, and then 
systematically followed, for to secure and 
control the roof pressure uniformly at 
all times is the chief purpose of the 
longwall operator, and therein lies the 
crux of the situation. 


MANY COMPANIES COULD ADVANTAGE- 
OUSLY ADOPT LONGWALL 


We may admit that it is hard to find | 


in America men of experience in long- 
walling, and it has been claimed that 
this system requires a higher grade of 
labor than is ordinarily obtainable, but 
after visiting the principal longwall mines 
in the United States and Canada, I am 
firmly convinced that there are a large 
number of room-and-pillar mines in 
seams 5 ft. thick, and under, which 
could be successfully converted into 
longwall mines, and which would then 
enable their owners to produce the same 
or greater tonnage at a less cost per ton, 
due not only to the reduction in operat- 
ing expenses, but to a saving in cost of 
dead work. 

Admitted that district control of ven- 


*Consulting mining engineer, Morgantown, 
j. Va. 


HENRY 


M. 


tilation in a longwall mine is more 
difficult, it is also true that all the air 
is carried around the face, right where 
the men are working and where it is 
most needed, and right where the fresh 
gas is being occluded most. If objec- 
tion is made that this process carries 
accumulated foul air past the workmen 
instead of into a return-air course, it is 
perfectly feasible to so split the circum- 
ference of the longwall face into sec- 
tions as to make three or four of the 
roadways, if necessary, return-air courses 
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PAYNE* 


to ventilate a longwall face, say in two 
splits, representing 180 deg. of the cir- 
cumference each, will be materially lower 
than the velocity along the main intake 
and the main return, in the room-and- 
pillar mine; also, it is no longer dis- 
puted that high velocities in ventilation 
tend to dry out our mines and to act 
as a forced draft in times of explosion, 
stirring up dust and keeping it suspended 
in the air, as well as making it difficult 
to test for gas before the same may 
be present in dangerous quantities. 
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PLAN OF BENTLEY COLLIERY, SHOWING ENGLISH SYSTEM OF WORKING 


LONGWALL 


from those sections, and less power 
on the air will be required than 
in a room-and-pillar mine giving the 
same output, because the actual area of 
rubbing surface against which the air 


must pass, is reduced. 


HIGH-VELOcITY CURRENTS DANGEROUS 

Also, as is well known to all students 
of mine ventilation, the less water-gage 
pressure required to properly ventilate a 
mine, the less difficulty encountered from 
leakages, faulty doors, etc. Or, even if 
it be granted that two mines, one of 
each type, require the same quantity of 
air per minute, the velocity necessary 


DANGER OF DeEP SHOT HOLES 


There are many cases where on ac- 
count of bad roof, rooms and entries are 
driven narrow, thus not only reducing 
the output and increasing the yardage 
cost, but compelling the use of stronger 
explosives, or of explosives in greater 
quantity. The very fact that the work 
is narrow tends to give a feeling of 
greater security and lends an inducement 
to deep shot holes with a view to high 
tonnage per shot. Thus we have favor- 
able conditions for a higher percentage 
of blown-out shots and also an increase 
of slack in the product. 
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TimBeR Cost Is Less IN LONGWALL 


Were such mines operated on the long- 
wall system the miner would at all times 
be safer at the face than in the rooms 
as formerly, because the clear space 
from face to “pack” would at no time 
exceed 8 to 10 ft., and not necessarily 
more than 6 ft. If scaling top or “puck- 
ing” bottom does not furnish sufficient gop 
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of gobbing continuously at the face is 
a material advantage. 


In some longwall fields in the United 
States, notably in the Lexington field in 
western Missouri, the coal falls of its 
own accord after being undercut. This 
condition would doubtless obtain in many 


- districts now worked by room-and-pillar, 


where it may be necessary to sprag the 
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that the development work may all be 
dene in the beginning, as in the case of 
the Marianna mine referred to above, 
it is well to work the longwall face 
“retreating”; that is, to drive the radial 
entries or roadways first, to the boundary 
of the property, and then to connect 
them by a peripheral heading. By this 
method the roof pressure, once estab- 
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Fic. 2: PLAN OF MINE No. 3 AT NOVINGER, SHOWING FACE OF COAL CHANGED TO THE LONGWALL SYSTEM 


to make the “pack,” timber cribs built 
like log houses, out of small timber in 
3-ft. lengths, placed at the corners of 
the roadways, will furnish ample pro- 
tection to the miners and may be con- 
Structed very much cheaper per ton of 
Coal mined than regular timbering in 
Toom-and-pillar work on the same basis. 
If the seam has a parting, the opportunity 


coal asfast as undercut, to keep it 
from falling on the machine. Such a 
condition would be admirable for long- 
walling, as it would do away entirely 
with the use of explosives. 


Best TO WorK RETREATING 


If the financial conditions are such 


lished, is controlled with equal facility, 
and the amount of packing required is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Fig. 1 shows the new Bentley colliery 
near Doncaster, England. The sinking 
of the Bentley shafts (both circular) 
was of special note in English mining 
journals at the time, and the whole plant 
at Bentley colliery is designed to be a 
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model longwall mine embracing the latest 
developments of that system. 

After an extensive system of borings 
had been made, the shafts were sunk 
at the known center of the basin. The 
roadways were then radiated through the 
shaft pillar, in pairs, and after reaching 
a point approximately 400 ft. distant, on 
all sides, the connecting entries and par- 
allel air courses were driven, as at 
A, B and C in the figure. 


THE IDEAL LONGWALL MINE 


Without waiting for the entire circum- 
ference to be connected (since each set 
of roadways, when connected, furnished 
a complete circuit or possible split for 
ventilation) the longwall face was then 
commenced, as at D. This was extended 
euch way, until by the time it had 
reached E and F the original face at D 
had progressed to G. (The dotted lines 
in the segment between D and G show 
the position of the roadways.) This sys- 
tem permitted an early increase in the 
output, and at all times left the ventila- 
tion under perfect control. This is the 
ideal longwall mine. 

With the idea of connecting up the 
heads of the cross entries in a panel 
system of room-and-pillar mining, Supt. 
M. T. Rombauer, of the Rombauer Coal 
Company, at Novinger, Missouri, evolved 


Fic. 4. SHOWING TipPLE AT MINE No. 3 0F ROMBAUER 
Coat. COMPANY AT NOVINGER 


the condition shown in Fig. 2. This 
mine, as indicated, is in the transition 
Stage, but since no more rooms are be- 
ing driven and the longwall face is 
in actual operation for nearly one-half 
ot the circumference, it may even now 
be termed a longwall mine. The ex- 
periment at first met with strong protests 
on the part of other operators and mining 
engineers, who maintained that on account 
of irregular labor conditions the com- 
pany would be unable to control the 
roof pressure and would lose a large area 
of coal. This has not proved to be the case, 
however, and Superintendent Rombauer 
says that the mine may be left an indefinite 
period by placing extra timber stacks in 
the roadways and by seeing that the 
work is prosecuted uniformly around the 
face while the mine is in operation, thus 
equalizing the pressure. 


ExPECTS TO RECOVER 98 PER CENT. OF 
THE COAL 


By this method he expects to recover 
98 per cent. of the coal, and the system 
has already been in operation long enough 
to indicate a lesser number of accidents 
due to falling roof and a material de- 
crease in cost of timbering. 
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be seen the extension of the longwall 
face connecting the heads of the cross 
entries, similar to the method used at 
Bentley colliery. When this has been 
driven around to the south side, both 
mines, in the shape of crescents, will 
be completely longwalled, and this pro. 
cess will be extended until the limits of 
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Fic. 3. Coat BRouGHT Down BY ONE THRUST OF HYDRAULIC MINING CARTRIDGE 
AT ROMBAUER MINE No. 3, NOVINGER, Missouri 
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To make the mine absolutely safe and 
also to do’ away with the problem of 
slack, the company adopted the hydraulic 
mining cartridge in the spring of 1910, 
since which time no explosives have been 
used in this mine. With this cartridge 
one hole is drilled at the head of each 
roadway and the coal is brought down 
at one thrust for a distance of 18 or 20 
fi. on each side, broken into lump, ready 
to load, as shown in Fig. 3. 


; 
CRESCENT-SHAPED WORKINGS 


Reference to Fig. 2 shows the creek 
which runs in a_ southerly direction 
through the center of the property. Un- 
der this has been left a pillar about 
300 ft. wide, unbroken except by the 
manway, intake and return airway con- 
necting the east and west mines with 
the shafts. At the northeast corner may 


Fic. 5. ROMBAUER CoAL CoMPANY’s MINE No. 2, PRODUCING 
15 Grapes OF Davis CREEK COAL 


the property are reached, after which 
the work of drawing the original room 
pillars will commence at the point where 
the original longwall face began, and 
will follow the retreating system until 
the entire property has been exhausted. 


INCREASES QUANTITY OF LUMP COAL 


Such a method of conversion from 
room-and-pillar to longwall is applicable 
to nearly all American mines, and Super- 
intendent Rombauer and his associates 
maintain, and it is.my firm belief, that 
such a process would not only enable the 
operator to reduce the cost of mining and 
minimize the dangers from falling roof, 
but would also, on account of the ad- 
vantage of roof pressure, materially 
lessen the amount of explosives heces- 
sary and increase the quantity of lump 
coal produced. 


. 
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I desire to express my appreciation 
of the courtesies shown me at Bentley 
collieries, in England, by the manage- 
ment and by H. M. Inspector of Mines 
W. H. Pickering, of Doncaster, to whom 
I am indebted for the plan of Bentley 
mine, and also to Superintendent Rom- 
bauer and Assistant Superintendent Shott, 
of Novinger, Missouri, for many data at 
their mines. 


Mining Coal on Vancouver Island* 





The Western Fuel Company, on Van- 
couver island, was the first mining com- 
pany in British Columbia to install rescue 
apparatus, which life-saving machines 
form an interesting feature of the mine 
equipment. Four sets of rescue appa- 
ratus have been purchased, and the sta- 
tion for housing this equipment and for 
training a corps of men in its use is 
now in course of erection. The station 
will include a smoke room 18x25 
ft., in which will be generated gas or 
smoke which would immediately suffocate 
a man entering the room without being 
equipped with the oxygen apparatus; 
this will enable the corps to be trained 
under conditions as to atmosphere re- 
sembling the damp of a mine. A glass 
front has been placed in the smokt room 
so that the instructor can watch the train- 
ing of the men inclosed therein. 


PENDULUMS FOR RECORDING EARTH 
MOVEMENTS 


Another interesting feature of the 
Western Fuel Company’s equipment is 
the installation of pendulums for record- 
ing movements in the earth, which are 
believed to be largely responsible for 
coal-mine accidents; it is believed that 
premonitions of these earth movements 
will warn mine managers of approaching 
danger from this source. Two of these 
pendulums are located at the No. 1 
mine, one being on the surface and an- 
other down in the mine at a depth of 979 
ft. below sea level. The pendulums are 
set on pedestals of solid concrete and 
swing over a graduated scale, of which 
a record is taken twice daily. It is sug- 
gested that the value of the instruments 
for the purpose for which they are de- 
signed is lost by the fact that they are 
not self-recording, and any movement 
which might occur between the times of 
observation would escape record. 


Sirocco FAN INCASED IN STEEL AND 
CONCRETE 


One of the most interesting features of 
the plant is the new fan recently in- 
Stalled. It is of the Sirocco type and 
has a capacity of 200,000 cu.ft. of air 
displacement per minute, with a 4-in. wa- 
ter gage. This fan is run by a Robb- 
Armstrong Corliss valve engine of 250 
h.p., running 65 r.p.m. The fan is rope- 


*Abstract of an article in the British Co- 
ok Mining and Engineering Record, Sept., 
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driven on the continuous system, the ratio 
between the drive and the driven wheel 
being 4% to 1, making 275 r.p.m. This 
fan is a double-inlet exhaust, 90 in. in 
diameter and 72 in. wide. It is incased 
in steel and concrete and is connected 
with the air shaft by two concrete tun- 
nels, so as to be absolutely safe from 
damage by fire. 

To provide for the future, by putting 
in another engine driving on the opposite 
side, the fan can be run 405 r.p.m., with 
a capacity of 300,000 cu.ft. per minute 
against an 8-in. water gage. The Gui- 
bal fan formerly used is held in reserve 
in case of accident to the Sirocco. This 
Guibal fan is 36 ft. in diameter and 12 
ft. wide, and runs at 42 r.p.m. It also 
is connected with the air shaft by a 
concrete tunnel. ° 


THE POWER PLANT 


The compressor plant consists of two 
Canadian-Rand machines, each of a ca- 
pacity of 2400 cu.ft. free air per minute 
at 80 lb. pressure. The power plant at 
No. 1 shaft is of a capacity of 1500 boiler 
horsepower, and the power is supplied by 
a battery of eight boilers, two water- 
tube Babcock-Wilcox, and six return- 
tubular of local make. Four electric haul- 
age motors are employed underground. 
The ashes from the boiler house are auto- 
matically washed away as they are drawn 
from the furnaces, and flumed into the 
yard. The boiler house and engine room 
are constructed of corrugated iron. 

A complete conveying system has been 
installed for handling the coal as it comes 
from the mine, and by a recent installa- 
tion on the principle of the ore-settling 
tank, the Western Fuel Company is able 
to save everything but the wash water. 
The fines from the washery are run from 
a chute in the bottom of the settling tank 
into cars, and are taken to the boiler 
house, where they form the fuel for 
steaming the mine boilers. The washing 
plant is operated by a steam engine. 


Two SEAMS ARE WORKED 


On the company’s property are two 
seams of coal, separated by about 60 ft. 
of sandstone and conglomerate; the up- 
per seam is 25 ft. in thickness at some 
points, while the lower seam has an 
average thickness of about 3 ft. The 
seams dip easterly about 12 deg. The 
mines contain but little gas and part of 
the workings are developed by open 
lights. The lower seam is worked on the 
Icngwall system, to which it is well 
adapted. Compressed-air machines are 
used with great success, both as regards 
costs and quantity of production and per- 
centage of lump coal. 

Although the company’s operations are 
carried on almost entirely under the wa- 
ters of the harbor, and the mine has been 
operated for 35 years, the workings are 
comparatively dry. The No. 1 slope is 
over 6500 ft. in length, and the work- 


ings range to a distance of 5%4 miles be- 
tween their extreme points. 


A SUCCESSFUL MINE FARM 


Not the least interesting part of the 
operations of the Western Fuel Com- 
pany is its farm, and it seems to be as 
successful in its farming as in _ its 
mining operations. On the company’s 
farm at Nanaimo, last year, was raised a 
crop of oats running 145 bushels to the 
acre. The entire area in this crop aver- 
aged 60 bushels this season, notwith- 
standing the exceptional drought. All the 
feed required for the company’s stock is 
provided from this farm. Eighty-five 
head of horses and mules are kept in the 
mine for haulage purposes, and the 
stables are kept in a condition of model 
cleanliness, the manure being hoisted out 
of the mine daily, and then carted to the 
farm to improve the fertility of the soil. 

The development of local trade and in- 
dustrial growth of the province are re- 
flected in the company’s markets, the 
local market now absorbing two-thirds of 
the output, whereas a few years ago 75 
per cent. of the coal mined on this prop- 
erty was shipped to San Francisco. 





Consolidation Coal Company 
Increases Capital 





It is reported that the Consolidation 
Coal Company has under consideration 
a plan for raising new capital. It is 
understood that both stock and bonds 
will be issued and that the amount will 
not be less than $10,000,000 and may 
exceed $15,000,000. Clarence W. Wat- 
son, president, and Jere H. Wheelwright, 
vice-president of the company, were re- 
cently in New York, arranging the new 
financing, and when the plan is ready 
a special meeting of stockholders will be 
called to ratify the proposition. 

The Consolidation Coal Company has 
bought 100,000 acres of coal land in the 
Elkhorn field of Kentucky, for which it 
will pay $4,500,000 in stock at par. As 
the stock is now selling at $112 a share, 
the 45,000 shares which will be given in 
payment for the coal lands are worth 
at the present quotation $5,040,000. The 
present authorized capital stock of the 
company is $20,000,000, of which $19,- 
026,000 has been issued, leaving $974,- 
000 in the treasury. It is planned to 
spend an immense sum of money in de- 
veloping the newt tract and for this pur- 
pose a mortgage probably will be created. 
The acquisition of the Kentucky property 
increases the holdings of Consolidation 
to 300,000 acres. 


A railroad 400 miles long,intended to 
serve an iron-ore district in Brazil, is 
to be operated by electric power. Two 
large power houses are to be built in 
connection with water power-develup- 
ments. The building of one of these sta- 
tions has been begun. 
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Illinois Mine Rescue Stations 


On Feb. 17 of the present year, the 
legislature of Illinois enacted a law es- 
tablishing three mine rescue stations and 
making for them an appropriation large 
enough for their complete equipment with 
all necessary apparatus for the werk of 
rescue following a mine disaster. The 
situation of these stations has been de- 
cided; one will be at Benton in the 
Southern Illinois coalfield, one at Spring- 
field in the central coalfield and the 
third at La Salle in the northern field. 
Two men will be appointed for each 
station, one as general manager and the 
other as superintendent. Eight men have 
recently passed preliminary examinations 
fer these positions, and have been in 
training for this work at the Government 
rescue station at the University of Illinois. 
The training comprises practice in the 
use of rescue apparatus in a smoke cham- 
ber, and instruction in the proper use 
and care of rescue apparatus. These men 
heve had unexpected additional practice 
in a mine fire which occurred during 
their stay at the University of Illinois. 
During this period of training the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the School of 
Mines and of the Department of Geology 
supplemented the practice work by lec- 
tures on “First Aid Work,” “Mine Gases,” 
“Coal Dust,” “Safety Lamps” and “The 
Geology of Coal.” 


Coal Operators in Canada 
Opose Reciprocity 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The coal operators of Nova Scotia are 
strongly opposing the movement for re- 
ciprocity with the United States. A meet- 
ing of the leading operators with the 
Nova Scotia government took place at 
Halifax last week, at which conference, 
president J. H. Plummer, of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, presented a resolution 
protesting against the removal of the duty 
on soft coal, as prejudicial to the pros- 
perity of the Province. He declared that 
the extent to which Cape Breton coal 
would be displaced in the St. Lawrence 
markets by the American product would 
make a marked change for the worse in 
the Sydney coalfields. Thomas Cantley, 
general manager of the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Company, stated that his company 
would not be able to recover in New Eng- 
land what it would lose in the St. Law- 
rence markets, under reciprocity, as the 
imports of bituminous coal were increas- 
ing in spite of the duty. President R. E. 
Harris of the same company expressed 
grave apprehensions as to competition 
from English coal. The attorney general 
said that these representations would be 
placed before the Canadian Government. 
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Another Mine Explosion in 
Alabama 


It is reported that five men were killed 
in an explosion at the Yolande mines 
near Birmingham on the morning of Nov. 
4. The explosion occurred in a pocket 
in the No. 6 right heading, and was of 
a local nature. All of the men killed 
were working in the pocket at the time. 
Seven or eight other men were in the 
mine, but escaped uninjured. 


New Coal Operation in Canada 


A syndicate known as the Queen Char- 
lotte Collieries, capitalized at $1,000,000 
and formed by Vancouver and Seattle 
business men, has staked out 43,000 
acres of coal land at the north end of 
Grahameisland, 80 miles south of Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia. About $130,- 
000 will be spent in the construction of 
collieries, and it is the intention to pro- 
ceed with a great deal of development 
work during the next season. J. A. Moore, 
of Seattle, Washington, and Andrew 
Laidlaw, of Spokane, Washington, are 
among those interested. 


It is estimated that coal-mine acci- 
dents in 1909 resulted in the death of 
2412 miners, and injuries to 7979 others. 

The Canadian Collieries Company, 
Ltd., will spend about $3,000,000 in new 
developments at their coal mines. They 
will also make improvements at their 
coke ovens and at a large hydroelectric 
plant on the Puntledge river; the latter 
will supply power to their Comox mines. 


The Independent Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, operating in Carbon county, Utah, 
has nearly completed arrangements for 
installing electric-light and water sys- 
tems at Kenilworth, one of its princi- 
pal camps. On October 17, 2254 tons 
of coal were mined at Kenilworth, which 
is the largest day’s output to date. 


In an effort to meet the car shortage 
which threatens to cause a coal famine in 
the Western States, the managers of 
railroads entering Chicago have issued 
orders not to allow cars to be hauled 
more than 100 miles from the lines of 
the company which owns them. Coal 
operators say that this order will improve 
the situation. ’ 

Well drillers at work in the Board of 
Trade subdivision of Vincennes, Indiana, 
have found coal, in some _ places 
within 8 ft. of the surface. The 
wells have been sunk to 80 ft. 
and three veins have been found 
within that depth. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to run an adit into the hillside 
and open up the coal. 
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The custom that prevails in some 
States and districts of paying for the min- 
ing of coal on the mine-run basis has 
done more to foster and extend the 
criminal practice of shooting coal from 
the solid than all other causes com- 
bined. Where such a custom prevails, 
there is no incentive for the miner to 
produce a good grade of coal. 

Two portable rescue stations fitted up 
on specially built railway cars and ready 
to respond to calls from mine disasters, 
have been ordered by the Burear of 
Mines. One will be at Billings, Mont., 
and will answer calls from Montana and 
northern Wyoming. The second will cover 
the coalfields of western Colorado and 
eastern Utah. The traveling stations will 
serve the same purpose as the stationary 
ones that are already established. 

R. F. Tolmie and F. H. Shepherd, chief 
inspector of mines, have been in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass district of British 
Columbia, in connection with the estab- 
lishment there of the first of several 
mine-rescue stations, for which the Pro- 
vincial Government has procured rescue 
apparatus. Other government stations 
are to be established at Extension and 
Cumberland Collieries, both on Van- 
couver island. Apparatus have been 
purchdsed also for these latter stations. 
A fourth station will be near the coal 
mines in Nicola Valley. 


Urging that extraordinary precauticns 
be taken during the winter months, iras- 
much as the weather is more conducive 
to mine explosions, State Mine Inspector 
Hillhouse, of Birmingham, Alabama, has 
issued a word of warning to all mine 
superintendents and miners in his field. 
Among other things, Inspector Hillhouse 
says that the cold air entering the mine 
during the winter months, is warmed up 
as it passes through the underground 
entries, and this change in temperature 
causes the air to absorb moisture from 
the workings, thus making the mine drier 
and dustier, rendering it more liable to 
a dust explosion. 


The United Coal Mining Company, 
of Chicago, operating mines_ in 
Franklin county, Ill., has just placed a 
large contract with a Chicago firm, for 
what is to be the largest and most effi- 
cient coal-mining plant in the State of 
Illinois. The new operation is to have 
a capacity of 4000 tons per day; the 
eugipment will include a four-track steel 
tipple, which will handle a 4-ton mine 
car. The tipple is equipped with roller 
shaking screens, 10 ft. wide, and with 
all necessary devices for carefully and 
thoroughly screening the product. The 
hoisting engines are to be a pair of 28x48 
first motion type, and the boiler plant 
will consist of four 330-h.p. water-tube 
boilers, equipped with automatic stokers, 
and feed-water heaters. The contract 
also covers a complete electrical power 
plant. 
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Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





Dr. R. O. Hall, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been in New York. 

Bror Orton, a Swedish mining engi- 
neer, has been visiting iron and copper 
mines in the Lake Superior region. 

John P. Heffernan, of Montreal, has 
taken charge of the Crown Chaitered 
Company’s mine, Porcupine, Ontario. 

Herbert C. Enos, of Mexico City, is 
temporarily in charge of the Buena 
Tierra mine, at Santa Eulalia, Mexico. 

Donald G. Miller is now mining en- 
gineer for the Transvaal Copper Mining 
Company, at Cumpas, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. H. Webb, consulting engineer of 
the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, is in the Porcupine district, On- 
tario. 

George A. Schroter, managing en- 
gineer for the Mines Company of Amer- 
ica, is visiting the company’s mines in 
Mexico. j 

E. J.“ Sweetland, general manager of 
the Sweetland Filter Press Company, 
has opened an office in the Singer build- 
ing, New York. 


Quincy A. Shaw, president of the Cal- 
umet & Hecla and subsidiary companies, 
has returned to Boston after an extended 
visit at the mines. 


Edward C. Smith, of Des Moines, has 
been chosen president of the Iowa Coal 
Operators’ Association in place of John 
P. Reese, resigned. 


F. M. Sylvester, of Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed assistant to Jay P. 
Graves, general manager of the Granby 
Consolidated Mines. 


John M. Nicol has resigned his position 
as Mexican representative of the Ham- 
mond Iron Works, of Warren, Penn., 
with offices in Mexico City. 


Alexander Imhoff has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the San Juan mine, at 
Taviche, Oaxaca, Mexico, and has re- 
moved to Los Angeles, California. 


James C. H. Ferguson, of the Midvale 
Steel Company, Philadelphia, leaves this 
week for a business trip to Brazil, Argen- 
tina and other South American Republics, 
and will be gone for about four months. 

J. V. N. Dorr and family sail for Eu- 
rope Nov. 19, for a month’s stay, partly 
on business and partly for pleasure. His 
address while abroad will be care Mining 
Magazine, 819 Salisbury House, London. 


, Dr. E. R. Buckley, geologist of the 
jFedera Lead Company, lectured before 
the class in economic geology, Missouri 
School of Mines, on Nov. 7, on “The 
Geology of the Disseminated Lead De- 
posits of Southeast Missouri.” 


A party of directors of the Gold-n Re- 
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ward Company visited the mine near 
Deadwood, S. D., last week. The party 
included N. E. Franklin, John Jacob 
Astor, J. T. Harrahan, A. H. Hagstaff, 


J. A. Auchincloss and Charles A. Pea- 
bodv. 


George A. Guess has resigned his po- 
sition as smelter superintendent for the 
Tennessee Copper Company, and has been 
appointed metallurgical superintendent 
of the Cerro de Pasco mines. He will 
leave New York about Dec. 1, on his way 
to Peru. 

C. E. Hermann, mining engineer for 
John W. Gates and N. V. Hansell, of 
Hamilton & Hansell, left New York for 
Europe last week. They will visit the 
new Sydvaranger concentrating and 
briquetting plant in the northwestern part 
of Norway. 


In the JouRNAL of Nov. 5 a corres- 
pondent reported that Dwight E. Wood- 
bridge, of Duluth, Minn., had been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Calumet 
& Sonora Mining Company. We are in- 
formed that this statement is incorrect. 
A. L. Warner, formerly chairman of the 
executive committee, has been appointed 
general manager of the company. 

John Hays Hammond is going to Si- 
beria to develop mines. “I shall go 
to Siberia,” said Mr. Hammond, “solely 
in the interest of American capital. I 
may go at the end of November, but I 
hope not to have to go before next spring. 
I am going to give American people the 
opportunity of investing their money in 
Siberian mining enterprises. I shall be 
on the lookout for gold- and copper-min- 
ing properties. I hope to develop these 
to a large extent. This will mean the 
development of manufactures, for where 
there are mines there must be mining 
machinery.” 


LOBITUARY 


Frank Flower, of Houghton, Mich., 
died Oct. 21 at Monrovia, Liberia, where 
he had gone on professional business. 


E. M. Holbrook died suddenly in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 7, aged 41 years. He was 
president of the Wyoming Coal Com- 
pany, of Monarch, Wyoming. 

Lelander M. Morris died at Pittsburg, 
Nov. 7, aged 78 years. He was the 
founder and for many years sole owner 
of the Iron City Foundry Company, 
whose plant was at one time one of the 
larger Pittsburg mills. 


Austin A. Wheelock, of New York, 
died suddenly in Washington, Nov. 10. 
He was for many years engaged in the 
iron business in New York, and was vice- 
president of the Wolf Tongue Mining 
Company, of Colorado. 

William H. Pattison died at Superior, 
Wis., Nov. 10. He was well known in the 
Lake Superior iron country as a miner 
and mire owner. He was one of the 
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earlier owners of the Pioneer and Chan- 
dler mines on the Vermillion range, and 
was also interested on the Mesabi. 


John Howell, of Los Angeles, Cal., died 
at Denver, Colo., Nov. 14, aged 77 years. 
He was born in Canada and went to 
California in the first rush in 1849, when 
he was only 16 years old. He was con- 
nected with many mines at different times, 
and was an active figure in the develop- - 
ment of the Comstock Lode. 

Almon D. Hodges died at Roxbury, 
Mass., Nov. 7, aged 67 years. He was 
born at Providence, R. I., and graduated 
from Harvard University. After serving 
two years in the Civil War, he graduated 
from the Lawrence Scientific School and 
then spent three years traveling in Eu- 
rope and studying at Freiberg. After his 
return he spent a number of years in 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California, 
examining and opening mines, and acting 
as consulting engineers. He was con- 
nected with a number of important mines. 
In recent years he had retired from active 
work, though he frequently acted as con- 
sulting engineer. He was a member of 
many clubs and associations in Boston 
and San Francisco. He left one son, 
Frederick Hodges, who lives in Cal- 
ifornia. 


Dr. Henry Wurtz died at his residence 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 8, aged 82 years. 
He was born at Easton, Penn., and grad- 
uated from Princeton University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Nearly 50 years ago he was chemical ex- 
aminer of the United States Patent Office 
and professor of chemistry in the National 
Medical College, at Washington. Subse- 
quently he was editor of the New York 
Gas Light Journal, and was one of the 
judges at the Philadelphia Exposition. 
He discovered and named the silver- 
bearing minerals huntilite and animikite, 
and the mineral wurtzilite was named 
after him. He was author of a number 
of technical works and papers. At dif- 
ferent times he was engaged in chemical 
investigations of importance. At one 
time he made a study on the existence of 
gold in sea water. He also made some 
interesting contributions to the early his- 
tory of the cyanide process. For many 
years he was a regular and valued con- 
tributor to the JOURNAL. 


[AA SOCIETIES nd TECHNICAL SCHOOLS] AR 


Coal Mining Institute of America— 
The winter meeting will be held at Pitts- 
burg, Dec. 15 and 16. The institute is 
now making a special campaign to in- 
crease the number of its members. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers—The annual meeting will be held 
in New York, Dec. 7-10. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Astor. A number 
of important papers will be presented and 
visits will be paid to the leading chemical 
plants in the vicinity of New York. 
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San Francisco 


Nov. 14—A large gold dredge of the 
type in use at Oroville is being built on 
Butte creek, six miles east of Chico, 
Butte county, for Mrs. E. A. Drexler and 
associates. The land on which the ma- 
chine is to operate belongs to Mrs. Drex- 
ler, and J. R. Wade is managing the oper- 
ation. Some of the construction work is 
being done by the Chico Iron Works. The 
dredge will not be ready for operations 
before June. The machine is to cost 
about $125,000. 

Newton Cleveland, general manager of 
the Natomas Consolidated, states that 
work will shortly be started on a dredge 
to be used in the Oroville field, which 
will be the largest in that field. The cost 
will approximate $250,000. 

A regular deep-sea diving apparatus is 
being used on the Feather river above 
Oroville in prospecting the river bottom. 
A float has been placed in the middle of 
the river, on which is placed the air 
pump, and from it the diver makes his 
descent. Albert Knapp, of Nevada and 
L. J. Lent, August Forthas and L. J. De- 
velter, of Oroville, are doing the work, 
and each man takes his turn in the diving 
suit. The gravel is raised from the bot- 
tom of the river in buckets and washed 
upon the barge. The expenses of the en- 
terprise have so far been paid by the 
gold obtained from the gravel and sand, 
and meantime the character of the river 
bottom and yield is ascertained. 

Los Angeles members of the California 
Oil Men’s Association are not enthusiastic 
about the mass meeting to be held at 
Bakersfield, Kern county, on Nov. 12, to 
discuss conservation and future legisla- 
tion affecting the oil interests of the 
State. Recently the First Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior visited the Califor- 
nia oilfields and he quite frankly said 
that the administration was committed to 
a policy of governmental retention of the 
withdrawn lands and the inauguration of 
the leasing system. This being the case, 
it is understood that men operating in 
good faith on Government lands when the 
withdrawal orders went into effect may 
expect nothing more than relief from re- 
cent rulings. The Los Angeles men think 
in view of this, that it is better to ask 
relief from the interpretation of the Yard 
decision and recent rulings, than to sug- 
gest legislation which should be enacted. 
The Kern county men, as well as those on 
oi! lands in Fresno county, want new leg- 
islation which shall remedy present op- 
pressive conditions and for this reason the 
mass meeting referred to was called. 


Denver 


Nov. 15—A large mill is talked of for 
the low-grade ores of the Stratton estate, 
at Cripple Creek, which has been worked 
exclusively on the leasing system, and 
therefore the very low-grade ores left in 
the mines. It is fairly well known that 
there is in the mines of this estate an 
enormous tonnage of ore opened up, and 
therefore easy of cheap extraction, which 
will average S7 per ton, and which, In 
view of what has been accomplished at 
Stratton’s Independence, Ltd., and the 
Portland mills, could be mined and treated 
with a good margin. There are approxi- 
mately a million tons of such ore already 
opened up in the workings, and allow- 
ing even $3 for treatment and $3 for 
mining, it would appear to be good busi- 
ness for this large mining estate to have 
its own mill. 

Connection has been made by the 
deep-drainage tunnel with the El Paso 
shaft, and it is stated that A. L. Burris, 
manager of the latter, expects to begin 
mining in the hitherto drowned levels 
in a few days. The ore in these limits is 
known to be exceptionally rich. What is 
supposed to be the main water course of 
the district is yet 70 ft. ahead of the 
tunnel breast. It is believed that it will 
drain the mines of the west side of the 
district, but that possibly it would have 
to be driven 12,000 ft. further to unwater 
the Bull hill section. The drainage tun- 
nel was financed by the big mining com- 
panies of the camp. The El Paso com- 
pany subscribed $133,000. 

The Newhouse tunnel, which is near- 
ing completion, will drain the mines of 
Central City at depths varying from 1200 
to 1800 ft. as soon as connection is made 
between their lowest workings and the 
tunnel. The big Gunnel mine, which was 
such a great producer in the early days 
of the camp, and which is largely owned 
by the tunnel company, will make con- 
nections with its shaft for drainage, but 
the ore will probably be hoisted, as at 
present, it has to go through the tunnel 
to Idaho Springs, and then be brought 
back by the Colorado & Southern railway 
to the company’s mill at Black Hawk. 
With the hoisting plan, the ores will go 
down to the mill on the Gilpin tramway. 

Professor Butler, of the Colorado 
School of Mines, has come out squarely 
in regard to the zinc discoveries at Lead- 
ville, and classes them in the first place 
as accidental, and due to the assays taken 
by the ever optimistic miner, who assays 
everything that looks like ore. In the 
second place, he utterly condemns the 
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carelessness of the geologists, and scien- 
tific engineers who passed by hundreds of 
feet of calamine, smithsonite and hydro- 
zincite, even classifying the beautiful 
crystals of calamine as “lime.” He 
animadverts severely on the carelessness 
and want of mineralogical knowledge 
which led prominent mining engineers 
to make this astounding “go by.” 

At Cripple Creek, the United States 
Reduction and Refining Company, a short 
time ago reduced its treatment charges, 
and it is stated is not paying dividends 
to its stockholders under the rates now in 
force. The Golden Cycle company, own- 
ing the largest reduction plant of the dis- 
trict, has declined to meet the rates of the 
refining company. 

The gold production of the mines of 
Cripple Creek for October came close to 
$1,500,000. .Three thousand men are 
employed at from $3 to $5 per diem, and 
there are 600 leasers at work not paid by 
the day. 


Butte 

Nov. 14—At the recent State election 
the labor party, which was brought into 
existence by the unions in Silver Bow 
county and which confined its operations 
to that county, polled but a comparatively 
small vote, and was not successful in 
defeating the democratic legislature ticket, 
which was its avowed purpose. While 
the democratic ticket was elected, yet 
the labor movement was not wholly with- 
out effect since the democratic legislative 
candidates in many instances pledged 
themselves to vote for measures bene- 
ficial to labor and it now remains to be 
seen how those pledges will be fulfilled. 

The constitutionality of the railway- 
commission bill, passed in 1907, will in 
all probability be tested by suits pending 
in the local courts. This bill gave the 
commission the power to prescribe rates 
for the railways on local hauls and is 
somewhat similar in its application to the 
Federal statute. 


Salt Lake City 


Nov. 12—The number of furnaces 
smelting ore in Salt Lake valley and 
vicinity the first week in November was 
as follows: At Midvale the United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Company 
was running six furnaces on lead ores, 
and working at approximately normal 
capacity. The American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company’s: Murray plant had four 
lead furnaces in operation out of eight. 
The furnace used in matte concentration 
is worked intermittently, when enough 
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charge has accumulated, and the matte, 
on account of the lead it contains, is 
shipped to the Omaha plant of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company for 
treatment. At Garfield the copper smelter 
has completed a new reverberatory fur- 
nace and has six of these furnaces in 
operation. There are five of the large 
Pierce & Smith basic-lined converters in 
use. Two more converters. of this type 
are to be built. Three of the blast fur- 
naces out of four are running. The 
copper smeltery of the International 
Smelting and Refining Company has three 
reverberatories and two converters in use 
at Tooele. Altogether there are 11 lead 
furnaces, nine reverberatories, three blast 
furnaces on copper ores and seven con- 
verters in operation. 


During October the tunnel of the Utah 
Metal Mining Company between Middle 
cafion on the Tooele side of the range 
and the Bingham was extended 286 ft. 
The work was entirely in hard quartzite, 
and one day was taken off to widen the 
tunnel and cut switches. On account of 
the low water at this season and the 
necessity of having a high air pressure 
at the face, the compressor was shut 
down several hours a day. The holes 
average 5 ft. in depth, and are loaded 
with one-quarter 60 per cent. powder at 
the bottom of the hole, and the balance 
40 per cent. This makes a load which 
breaks well to the bottom of the holes, 
without leaving “boot-legs” as was the 
case where 40 per cent. powder alone was 
used. 





Cobalt 


Nov. 14—A deputation of business 
men from North Bay and the Temiskam- 
ing country recently waited upon Wil- 
liam MacKenzie, president of the Can- 
adian Northern railway, to urge that this 
‘road be extended through North Bay to 
the silver belt. There has always been 
a dissatisfaction with the service ren- 
dered by the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario, and it is thought that with a 
competitive road there would be a reduc- 
tion in freight rates, at the present high. 
It is understood that Mr. MacKenzie :s 
favorable toward the project. 


Figures for the first ten months of 
1910 show that the production from Co- 
balt is 2000 tons in advance of the cor- 
responding period for 1909. 


Snow has been general over northern 
Ontario within the last week, and in Por- 
cupine, almost 10 in. has already fallen. 
The snow has not, however, been ac- 
companied by cold weather, so that al- 
though there is plenty of snow for sleigh- 
ing, the bottom of the roads is not frozen, 
which leaves them in bad condition for 
traffic. The Elk Lake district has also 
had considerable snow, although not as 
much as Porcupine. The boats are still 
running on the Montreal river, but it is 
expected that navigation will close oo 
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Vancouver, B. C. 


Nov. 10—W. Fleet Robertson, pro- 
vincial mineralogist for British Columbia, 
has returned to Victoria, from an official 
visit to Portland Canal, where he ex- 
amined a number of mineral claims be- 
ing prospected in the new mining camp 
situated in the vicinity of the canal. Pend- 
ing the issue of an official bulletin by the 
provincial Bureau of Mines, Mr. Robert- 
son has little to say for publication. Brief- 
ly, his conclusions are, in effect, that 
there is as yet only one mining property 
in the camp tributary to Stewart, the town 
at the head of the canal, that may rea- 
sonably be regarded as a mine; namely, 
that of the Portland Canal Mining Com- 
pany, of Victoria. This company has been 
developing two of its group of eight min- 
eral claims for three years, and quite re- 
cently completed the erection and equip- 
ment of the first 75-ton unit of its con- 
centrator. Ore is being conveyed regu- 
larly by an aérial tramway from the mine 
to the concentrator and a concentration of 
about 3!4 into 1 is being made. When 
visited by the official the plant was found 
to be doing excellent work—making an 
exceptionally clean separation. The aver- 
age grade of the ore is low. Thee is 
much ore blocked out and more as- 
sured. Much prospecting was being done 
throughout the district, but no other prop- 
erty than that above mentioned is yet in 
a position to ship ore on a commercial 
basis, nor likely to be until next year. 
Many claimholders, however, are honestly 
endeavoring to ascertain the worth of 
their properties. 


It may be added that the Portland 
Canal Mining Company expects to be able 
to ship about 1000 tons of concentrate be- 
fore the close of this year—probably early 
in December—and arrangements are be- 
ing made for the transportation and re- 
duction of that and following shipments. 





Mexico City 


Nov. 10—The owners of mining claims 
in Mexico are confronted with the pro- 
visions of the new mining law, which re- 
quires them to complete the monument- 
ing of their claims prior to the first of 
the year. The provision of the law re- 
lating to this is as follows: “Owners of 
mines who have failed to set landmarks 
to the boundaries of their properties are 
granted a term of one year within which 
to do this (dating from Jan. 1, 1910). 
Any person failing to comply with this 
prescription shall be liable for the locs 
or damage thereby caused to any third 
party, and furthermore shall be subject 
to a fine of from one hundred to five 
hundred pesos, which the Department of 
Fomento shall impose upon proof of the 
offense. If the party liable persists in 
the omission for the term of thirty days 
after the imposition of the fine he shall 
be committed to the judicial authority 
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for infliction of the penalty provided 
for disobedience of the lawful order of 
an authority, without prejudice to the 
construction of the monuments under 
the direction of the Department of Fo- 
mento,.and at the expense ‘Of the party 
in interest.” - : 

It further says in’ regard to monu- 
ments: “The expert shall cause to be 
built on the ground, at the points where 
the monuments are to be erected under 
the provisions of Article 18, solid founda- 
tions of masonry, of a hight of not less 
than fifty centimeters, of horizontal sur- 
face and of square section, the sides of 
which shall measure at least fifty centi- 
meters. There shall be marked on these 
foundations signs insuring an easy recog- 
nition and identification of each of the 
monuments according to its designation 
en the corresponding drawing. Experts 
shall be governed by the terms of the de- 
nouncement in making the corresponding 
location and survey, and shall indicate 
on the plans not only the monuments of 
the adjacent mining tracts standing with- 
in the latter, and shall set forth in their 
reports all observations made to them by 
the denouncer, the owners of the adjacent 
properties, or any person deeming his in- 
terest prejudiced by the expert’s opera- 
tions.” 

Amplifying the manner in which the 
law shall be carried out another article 
reads: “The party in interest shall be in- 
formed that he is allowed the term of 
thirty days within which to erect his 
monuments, and to certify to the erection 
of the same. The said certificate shall 
attest the fact that the monuments have 
been located at the points on the ground 
‘indicated in the aforesaid plan and shall 
be certified, if possible, by the expert 
who made such plan, and if this is im- 
possible, by some other graduate expert, 
and failing the latter, by any practical ex- 
pert of recognized capacity.” 

In the location of monuments the fol- 
lowing requirements shall be fulfilled: 
“Their location shall not be changed so 
long as the mining properties which they 
bound are not modified. They sha" be 
solidly constructed and kept always in 
good repair. They shall be located in 
suitable places and in such number as 
may be necessary so that it shall be pos- 
sible to see from any one of the monu- 
ments the preceding and the succeeding 
monument; and by. their dimension, 
shape, color, or any other characteristics, 
they shall be distinguishable from the 
monuments of the adjoining-«mining prop- 
erty.” 

This matter of requiring monuments to 
be placed on mining properties has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention and has 
necessitated re-survey ofamany properties 
and of re-monumenting of others. On the 
whole it is an entirely desirable and 
commendable requirement of the Mexican 
law and will obviate many future dis- 
putes and difficuities. 
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Some rich strikes are reported from 
what is known as the Gold Hill district, 
on the Yukon river, 35 miles from 
the junction of the Tanana, and much 
prospecting is being done. 

Claim No. 8 and a portion of No. 9 
second tier of benches on the left limit 
of Goldstream, at Fairbanks, have been 
sold for $75,000 by Walter J. King, Eric 
Overstead and J. T. Adams to John Bige- 
low, Frank Berry and John L. McGinn, 
who will operate the property. 

Alaska-Treadwell—The report for the 
month ended Oct. 15 shows, crushed 82,- 
964 tons; total production, $180,161, net 
operating profit, $77,028. The yield per 
ton was $2.17. The electric transmission 
line from Sheep Creek plant is completed 
and in operation. 


Arizona 
Gita CouNTY 


Inspiration—This company has 200 
men engaged in development under- 
ground and in surface work. At the Joe 
Bush shaft 12 raises and drifts are being 
driven to block out the ore and check 
the results of churn drilling. The Joe 
Bush shaft has been connected with the 
Scorpion shaft on the tunnel level 127 ft. 
above the fourth, and soon the Colorado 
shaft, 2500 ft. west of the Joe Bush, will 
be connected with the Joe Bush and 
Scorpion. With the exception of 200 ft. 
immediately south of the Scorpion shaft 
where the drift passed under the ore- 
body, all the work between the three 
shafts has been in ore. Two churn drills 
are at work on the Apex and Copper 
Wonder claims at the highest part of the 
property. Both holes are as yet too shal- 
low to find ore. They are 1800 and 2200 
ft. west of the Joe Bush, respectively. 
The churn-drill work so far has shown 
that the orebody is 3800 ft. long, has an 
average vertical thickness of about 200 
ft., and varies in width from 300 to1200 
ft. Owing to the irregular contour of the 
orebody, it is very difficult to estimate 
its average width. The 75-ton test mill 
has just been put in operation near the 
Joe Bush shaft and experiments will be 
continued indefinitely. The company is 
erecting a machine shop near the portal 
of the main extraction tunnel 2500 ft. 
southwest of the Joe Bush shaft. 


Stonewall-McMillen—This old silver 
mine in the Globe-Miami section is be- 
ing explored by V. Y. Smith. Cyanide 
tests of the dump are being made. 


YAVAPAI COUNTY 


Consolidated Arizona—At this property 
at Humboldt, operations are being car- 
ried on on a larger scale than at any time 
since the company began prodiiction, 
April, 1910. One blast furnace and one 
reverberatory are in commission, and 
three roasters and one converter. The 
plant is treating some of the iron ores 
from the United Verde, concentrates 
from the Goldfield Consolidated and also 
ores high in iron from the Clara Con- 
solidated, for fluxing, the Consolidated 
Arizona in turn giving the last named 
property ores high in sulphur. Develop- 
ments at the Blue Bell mine are stated 
to have been favorable. 


YUMA COUNTY 


Yuma—Arrangements are completed 
for several months of diamond-drilling 
work. The machine will be set on the 
third level, as sinking is now in progress 
in the Carbonate shaft for the fourth 
level, and an effort will be made to lo- 
cate the bodies of commercial ore thought 
to exist below the third level, which 
shows low-grade copper sulphides. 


Califomia 
AMADOR COUNTY 
Hardenburg—John Martin and others, 
who are reopening this mine, will sink a 
three-compartment vertical shaft. 


HUMBOLDT CouNTY 


Klamath River—The new mine of this 
company, at Weitchpec, will soon be start- 
ed with two giants for hydraulicking. C. A. 
Sample is manager. 


Mopoc County 


Big Four—The new mill for this mine 
at Fort Bidwell it is expected will be in 
operation in two weeks. 


NEVADA COUNTY 
Empire—The new cyanide plant is 
completed at Grass Valley. Oliver filters 
are used. 


Carlyle—The surface plant, including 
the 10-stamp mill, concentrators, boarding 
house, sawmill, assay office, etc., of the 
mine, four miles south of Meadow Lake, 
has been burned. The property js owned 
by Lee D. Butts, of Penryn, and was 
under lease to McGrath & Gross, of San 
Francisco. 

PLuMAS COUNTY 

On Grizzly creek, 15 miles from Portola, 
the Walker Brothers, of Salt Lake, have 
100 men at work on a new copper prop- 
erty and will largely increase the force 
in a few months. A number of claims 
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have been located and the ore so far 
found carries high copper. 


SHASTA COUNTY 
Kent—At this mine, 10 miles west of 
Kennett, a rich body of copper ore has 
been uncovered, and the property prom- 
ises to become a producer. 


Uncle Sam—Men are at work on this 
mine at Kennett with the hope of finding 
another rich chimney, such as was worked 
when the mine was operated by the Eng- 
lish company years ago. 


Golinsky—Tunneling has been com- 
menced in this mine to locate the main 
orebody, outcroppings of which are 
known. 

Monarch—This new mine, near Ken- 
nett, owned by Trask & Spencer, is ready 
to ship gold ore. 

Balaklala—Three furnaces have been 
put into operation at this smeltery for 
the first time since the close down last 
summer. 


SIERRA COUNTY 


Gladstone—The portable stamp mill 
owned by Mr. Poland, of Berkeley, has 
been set up on this mine near Gibson- 
ville at Whisky Diggings. 

Standard—Jason Frye, in drifting from 
the bottom of the shaft of this mine in 
Sailor’s ravine, near Downieville, has 
found the rich ore vein which was lost 
by the Oakland company. 


Miners Home and Winkeye—After the 
tunnels are repaired in these claims at 
Howland Flat, Charles Palck, the new 
owner, will start another tunnel to oper 
the properties. 


Independence—This mine, five miles 
from Alleghany, is being reopened by F. 
A. Pearson, and machinery has been in- 
stalled. 


Whiskey Diggings—Charles Gibson 
and others interested in the Gladstone 
are installing a portable-stamp mill on 
this property, near Gibsonville. 


Standard—Frye & Blevins, owners, who 
recently resumed operations after F. A. 
Gowing and associates gave up their 
bond, have again found the pay shoot lost 
by Gowing. Arsenical sulphides have 
been uncovered that were found in the 
upper tunnel, after drifting at the bot- 
tom of the 100-ft. shaft. 


Keystone—S. W. Van Sickle has bonded 
this mine near Sierra City and has put 
a crew at work. A new power lime is 
being put in. 


Phenix—At this mine the flume has 
been completed and the water turned on. 
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TUOLUMNE COUNTY 


Tarantula—In this mine, at Chinese, an 
important development has taken place 
in a new tunnel and rich ore is being 
taken out. The timbers are ready for the 
new 20-stamp mill. A raise is being 
made from the new to the old tunnel. 
Thomas Russell is superintendent. 

John Mariana—The people holding a 
bond on this copper mine are again op- 
erating. 

Hoskins—This mine, at Jamestown, is 
being worked under bond by Berkeley 
men, and the Mountain Pass channel on 
the property is being explored. 





Colorado 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY 


Big Five—The Bellman lode has been 
cut by the Central tunnel, and it is re- 
ported that at the point of intersection 
the vein is 7 ft. wide, and carries up 
to $25 per ton, average yield not given. 
The Bellman is an extension of the 
Crown Point and Virginia, the latter be- 
ing a good producer in the early days of 
the camp. The Gem and other producers 
are said to be on the same vein. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE 


The three tunnels being driven in 
Sugar Loaf section are being watched 
with much much interest. The steady 
shipments from large orebodies opened 
by the Dinero tunnel is the primary 
cause. The Siwateh tunnel is in 2000 ft., 
and will cut the first vein of importance 
in 150 ft. Sugar Loaf Consolidated tun- 
nel is in over 2800 ft. and is expected to 
cut the first of the Virginius veins be- 
fore Jan. 1. A lateral from the Birdella 
tunnel, in Gleason Gulch, is reported to 
have cut the Amity vein in pay ore, 
width not yet known. The lateral is 35 
ft. below the bottom of the old Amity 
shaft. which several years ago produced 
ore that netted the lessees $260 per ton 
in car lots. 


Hayden—Sixty tons of carbonate of 
zinc ore are being shipped daily from 
the Hayden shaft, on Fryer hill. 


Anchor—This group of 10 claims in 
the St. Kevin district will be developed 
by a tunnel, which will be driven into 
the mountain for 1000 ft. J. P. Hepburn 
is manager. 

Franklin—This group is also being de- 
veloped by a tunnel 570 ft. in length, 
with laterals, and a good body of ore has 
already been opened. 

Griffin—This claim is being developed 
by a tunnel now in 600 ft. and which 
will reach the Griffin claim in 200 ft. 
more. 


SAN JUAN DISTRICT 
Tomboy—In October there was crushed 
10,000 tons; yielding bullion, $40,000, 
and the concentrates shipped yielded 
$30,500. The expenses were $45,500, 
leaving profit $25,000. 
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TELLER COoOUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 


Western Investment Company—The 
output of the Mary McKinney, under 
lease to this company, was 18 cars in 
October, of a grade of $30 per ton. 

Isabella—From the Empire shaft of 
this company 14 cars were shipped, of 
ounce of gold ore, and four cars of mill 
ore from the Ophir. 


Victor—The Roscoe Leasing Company, 
subleasers of the Western Investment 
Company, sent out 14 cars of average- 
grade ore. 


Jerry Johnson—From this mine, on 
Ironclad hill, 33 cars of mill ore were 
shipped in October from the stope on 
the 700 level. 


Ajax—This mine, on Battle mountain, 
operated by leasers, produced 60 cars 
of ore in October, the average being 
about 1 oz. gold per ton. 


Cresson—In October 2500 ton: of ore 
of an average grade of $25 per ton were 
sent down to the railway over the com- 
pany’s aérial tramway. 





Idaho 


Coeur bD’ALENE DISTRICT 


Coeur d’Alene Nellie—This copper 
mine has been bonded by a group of 
Wallace men who have formed the Wal- 
lace Development Company. 


Charles Dickens—The Dickens, near 
the Stewart, has been financed by Chi- 
cago capital and placed in possession of 
a new corporation, the Idaho Knicker- 
bocker Company, which has offices in 
Spokane. The Dickens has a 150-ton 
mill and is well equipped. Development 
has been resumed. 





Kansas 
The Kansas production for October 
was 3,979,200 lb. of blende and 290,880 
lb. of lead, with a total value of $88,704. 


Eureka—R. L. Baines has succeeded 
S. R. Ping as manager of the Eureka 
company, operating in the Galena camp. 
The company has the ground opened in 
the new shaft and also in the old Helen 
Hunt shaft, so that the mill will soon be 
operated steadily. 


Southside—Franklin Playter, manager 
of this company, which has leased this 
tract, has drained the ground and is 
now preparing to do deep drilling. 





Michigan 
COPPER 


Contact—This company is sinking its 
third drill hole, the first and second holes 
entered the Eastern sandstone, but it is 
known that the tract lies within the min- 
eralized zone. 

South Lake—No. 6 drill hole has en- 

. countered copper-bearing ground at 500 
ft. showing it to be about 20 ft. wide 
with 5 ft. of it highly mineralized. Clear- 
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ing a shaft site is under way and ground 
will be broken within a few weeks. 

Seneca—The extension of the drifts at 
920 ft. continues showing copper ground. 
About 50 ft. of drifting has been done at 
this point. 

Ojibway—The company has started 
drifting at the 350-ft. level of its No. 1 
shaft brought about by the fine showing 
that is being maintained at the 500- 650- 
and 800-ft. levels. In sinking the first 
level of this shaft was established at 500 
feet. 





Minnesota 

What promises to be a mining field 
of considerable importance is territory in 
the vicinity of Pokegame lake, at the 
extreme western end of the Mesabi 
range. Ore has been found as a result 
of drilling. Tests are now being con- 
ducted by the M. A. Hanna Company, of 
Cleveland, which controls the Poole 
properties. 

An important deal involving Cuyuna 
range, Minnesota, property has resulted in 
the Rogers-Brown interests securing con- 
trol of the Weyerhaeuser eighty in Sec- 
tion 11, 46-29. The tract is believed to 
contain a large orebody. Adjoining it on 
the west is the Interstate mine, where a 
concrete shaft is being sunk, while on the 
east side is the Keating forty, with its 
high-grade ore. To the northeast is the 
Neimeyer forty, where the Armour con- 
crete shaft has been completed, the 
Chisholm & Williams orebody, and the 
property of the International Harvester 
Company. To the west also are the Feigh 
holdings, leased to the Hill Lumber Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, and to the northwest 
the orebodies in the Gross and Hopkins 
and Jeune lands—all seemingly on the 
same iron formation. 





Missouri 

The Missouri production for October 
was 35,005,440 lb. of blende, 3,032,760 
lb. of calamine and 5,272,800 lb. of lead, 
with a total value of $928,579. 

Evans W. Buskett, a metallurgical en- 
gineer, is promoting a zinc-oxide plant 
to be built in the Joplin district. This 
plant will, of necessity, have to use coal 
and will handle the calamine ore. 


Jackson—This company, operating on 
a lease from Mattes Brothers, in Jack- 
son hollow, has completed its mill and is 
running. Charles Hart, of Joplin, is 
local manager. 


Niagara Fails—This company has its 
mill in Gordon hollow completed and is 
milling development ore. This mill is the 
pioneer in the reopening of the old Gor- 
don Hollow camp. C. C. Playter, of Jop- 
lin, is manager. 

Homestake—This company, operating 
at Lehigh, has decided to build a mill, as 
it has the ground opened up sufficiently. 
A. W. Walker, of Joplin, is local man- 
ager. 
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American—This company is drilling at 
Toms station, and in the North Fork 
camp, at Neck City, and is reported ‘o 
have struck good ore in the Neck City 
camp. The company has also, opened its 
Midway property to prospectors. 

Federated--This company has leased 
40 acres of the Mexico-Joplin land, at 
Toms station, and has made some good 
drill strikes. 


Montana 


BuTTE DISTRICT 

Anaconda—The company has pur- 
chased a 7/12 interest in the Old Glory 
Quartz claim from J. B. Leggat. The 
other 5/12 had previously been acquired 
from the Red Metal and Trenton compan- 
ies. The claim lies between the Snoozer 
and Raven mines of the Raven company. 
From Mrs. Largey-Catron and the Butte 
Hardware Company the Emily and Mill 
View Quartz claims have been -pur- 
chased. The claims lie north of the Bad- 
ger State, now owned by the Anaconda 
company. From: the Largey estate the 
company has purchased the Polly Quartz 
claim, a half interest in the Torrid and 
Tropic, 5/10 in the Maud and May 
and % in the Sioux City. At the Leonard 
mine the controller house is being en- 
larged to double its present capacity. 
The gallows frame at the No. 1 shaft is 
not ready for use. Machinery has been 
ordered which will double the compres- 
sor plant. Last week the cage in the 
West shaft of the Tramway mine was 
pulled over the sheaves and took with it 
the steel arch of the gallows frame above 
the sheaves. This accident resulted in 
putting out of commission the two other 
cages at the mine and the miners were 
laid off for several days but work has 
been resumed. At the Anaconda mine a 
new shop and storeroom for the elec- 
tricians is being constructed. The new 
compressor plant near the High Ore 
mine is nearing completion. Most of the 
machinery is in place and the concrete 
floors are being laid. At the West Gray 
Rock mine the raise to make the shaft 
three-compartment has been completed 
and ore is being hoisted. 


Butte & Bacorn—The company has re- 
cently issued $50,000 worth of 6 per cent. 
bonds secured by a first mortgage on its 
property in the Butte district. The Union 
Trust Company, of Pittsburg, is the trus- 
tee. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Corbin-Pennsylvania—The directors 
have elected the following officers: 
Frank E. Richards, president; F. Tuck, 
vice-president, and H. M. . Brooks, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Basin Reduction Company—In the suit 
recently brought against the company by 
the State Savings Bank, of Butte, an at- 
tachment has been levied on the Katie mill- 
site, Katie Quartz lode, Kissing Bug, 
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Canon and Klondyke placers, Susie 
Quartz claim and the company’s water 
rights on the Boulder river. 


King Solomon—tThe group consists of 
rine claims in the Clancy district carry- 
ing silver, lead and zinc. A recent report 
on the property recommends that a shaft 
be sunk to the 500-ft. level so that the 
known veins may be developed. 

Amazon-Montana—Sinking has begun 
on the shaft now down 250 ft., and it will 
be sunk to 400 ft. A shipment from 
the winze on the 250-ft. level has been 
made to East Helena. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Apex—An air compressor has been in- 
stalled and is being used to operate all 
the machinery of the mine except that 
already operated by electricity. 


Nevada 


ELKO COUNTY 


Rainbow Amazon—Definite arrange- 
ments for the construction of a mill are 
said to have been made. A building 75 
by 175 ft. is being built so that bad 
weather will not interfere with the in- 
stallation of machinery. The property is 
in the Jarbridge district. 

ESMERALDA COUNTY 


Silver Pick—The Golden Pick lease at 
450 ft. is in a quartz formation similar 
to that with which the orebodies in the 
adjoining Consolidated ground are asso- 
ciated. 

Blue Bell—Two leases are extracting, 
shipping and doing development at the 
same time. 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


J. S. McLaughlin has opened a 40-ft. 
vein of milling ore at Three Mile -creek 
south of National. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Elkton—tThe property is in the chief 
mining district, midway between Pioche 
and Delamar. A gasolene hoist and other 
machinery to deepen the present 80-ft. 
shaft will be purchased. Ore was en- 
countered at the surface. 


Nevada-Des Moines—It is said that the 
cempany owning property in the Pioche 
district will let a contract for sinking a 
two-compartment shaft. 


NYE COUNTY 


Tonopah-Belmont—The shaft is 40 ft. 
below the 1100-ft. station. As soon as the 
1200-ft. point is reached another station 
will be made and a crosscut started south 
where the Belmont vein, dipping toward 
the shaft at an angle of 70 deg., should 
soon be reached. It is estimated that 
the shaft will penetrate the vein at 1250 
feet. 

Tonopah Extension—A Trent agitator 
is being installed at the mill. It is hoped 
with longer agitation to be able to treat 
the slimes without concentrating, thereby 
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saving the expense of marketing slime 
concentrates. 

Diamond—A gasolene hoist will be in- 
stalled at once and shipments to the 
Eclipse mill at Rhyolite increased. 


Oklahoma 


The production from the Oklahoma 
camps for October was 2,535,080 Ib. of 
blende, 14,760 lb. of calamine and 270,- 
120 lb. of lead, with a total value of 
$49,864. 

Miami—L. C. Church has installed his 
large pump in the deep shaft in the 
North end of the camp and has started 
to drain the ground. As this will also 
drain the south end of the camp, several 
of the mines will be able to resume soon. 


Petersburg—This company, at Qua- 
paw, has nearly completed its 400-ton 
mill. This mill is the innovation in that 
it has complete classifying systems and 
no rougher jigs—six cleaner jigs having 
been installed in place. This has neces- * 
sitated many rolls and as large horse- 
power is required, a 275-h.p. gas en- 
gine has been installed. 


Oregon 
BAKER COUNTY 


Morning — Hazelwood & Rawson, 
Sumpter, lessees, are considering the in- 
stallation of a larger plant. 

Oregon-Idaho Investment—This com- 
pany has purchased the ‘plant of the Bak- 
er City Sampling Works, Baker City, and 
will enlarge. 

Ibex—This mine, in the Sumpter 
district, which has been closed down for 
a number of years, is now under way 
for active operation, and the compressor 
plant, surface buildings, boarding house, 
etc., are completed preparatory to the 
driving during the winter of a crosscut 
tunnel which will intersect the vein. 


North Pole and E. & E.—These two 
properties, in the Sumpter district, are 
still under option to Messrs. Bush and 
Selig, of California. Shipment of ore 
for testing purposes has been sent to 
San Francisco, and it is reported that re- 
sults were satisfactory and that the op- 
tion will be taken up. 


Mammoth—tThis_ property, Sumpter 
district, has recently been purchased, and 
the mill is in operation. 


Highland—This property, Rock Creek” 
district, one of the early “wildcat” 
promotions, closed down for a number of 
years, has been reopened and has become 
a regular shipper. 

GRANT COUNTY 

Two lead prospects which are being de- 
veloped in the vicinity of Cafion City 
and which are the only lead properties 
so far opened in eastern Oregon, are 
showing most satisfactory results, one 
carload of ore having recently been ship- 
ped, running 17 per cent. lead. 
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Ben Harrison—This property, in the 
Greenhorn district, has recently been ac- 
quired by persons associated with the 
Lima Locomotive Works, of Lima, Ohio, 
and the erection of surface buildings and 
installation of plant is under way, and 
preparations for development through the 
winter are being made. 


Bonanza—This property, in the Green- 
horn district, is under lease, and it is ex- 
pected will operate. 

Morning—This property, at Greenhorn, 
is operating under lease and is produc- 
ing at the rate of about $5,000 per month 
in addition to concentrates at the rate 
of about one car per month. 


Dixie Meadows—The sale has just 
been completed of the Dixie Meadows 
mine, Quartzburg district, to a New York 
syndicate composed of Messrs. Hall- 
garten & Co., L. Vogelstein & Co., Alex 
Konta and W. H. Ferry. It is the inten- 
tion to carry on extensive development 
during the winter with the expectation 
of erecting a 500-ton mill, beginning 
work on the latter as soon as weather 
conditions in the spring will permit. 

Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS COAL 

A syndicate represented by J. H. 
Weaver & Co., of Philadelphia, has 
bought a large area of coal in the upper 
part of Cambria county. It is said that 
the intention is to open one or two mines 
next year. In the meantime the Black 
Lick branch is to be extended, to serve 
this tract. 

Surveys have been completed for an 
extension of about 20 miles of the Bloss- 
burg branch of the Erie road to a point 
adjoining the Penfield and Oregon Hill 
tracts in Pine township in Lycoming 
county. These are the largest unde- 
veloped coal areas in the northern-central 
part of the State. The Erie mines at 
Blossburg are approaching exhaustion, 
and the new field will be opened to keep 
up the tonnage of the roads. 


South Dakota 


Homestake South Extension—This com- 
pany announces that financial arrange- 
ments have been made to resume de- 
velopment. A. H. Oleson is in charge. 

North Homestake—This property, con- 
trolled by Alexander Maitland, will re- 
sume development in January. 

Utah 
Box ELDER COUNTY 

Salt Lake Copper—This property, in 
the Lucin district, is at present working 
about 25 men, and shipping 160 tons of 
iron ore daily. A tunnel, now being 
driven, is in 500 ft., and will be extended 
1200 ft. further under contract. This 


will give a depth of 900 feet. 
Tecoma—This property, near the Utah- 

Nevada line, is under bond and lease to 

A shipment of silver- - 


Leadville people. 
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lead ore was made recently, which car- 
ried about 30 per cent. lead and $15 in 
silver per ton. The ore occurs in fissure 
veins in limestone, near the lime-gran- 
ite contact, and makes out to some extent 
along the limestone bedding. 

Black. Warrior—This property is being 
opened up by leasers who are reported 
to have struck some rich silver ore. The 
property has been idle for some time. 


Utah Lead—Water was encountered in 
the shaft at 150 ft., and sinking has been 
discontinued. 


Mineral Mountain—This property, be- 
tween the Salt Lake Copper and Tecoma, 
is being developed by Idaho interests. 
The ore is chiefly silver-lead, though cop- 
per occurs in places. A tunnel being 
driven is expected to reach the vein in 
about 1000 feet. 

JuaB CouNTY 

Colorado—Work is being carried onin 
new territory in the southern part of the 
Colorado, adjoining the Sioux. A strike 
was made recently in a raise from the 
300-ft. level, and has been opened for 12 
ft. This is 100 ft. north of the Sioux 
lines, and will be followed both north 
and south. There is about 400 ft. of 
ground here, which is thought to be on a 
continuation of the Sioux ore zone, from 
600 ft. of which the Sioux produced a 
large part of its dividends. 


Sioux Consolidated—A full face of 
silver-lead ore has been exposed in the 
northern workings between 60 and 80 ft. 
from the Colorado line. 


Utah Consolidated—This property has 
been temporarily closed on account of 
lack of funds. It is thought that an as- 
sessment will be levied, and operations 
resumed. The showing in the winze is 
encouraging. 


Iron Blossom—A cave has been broken 
into on the 400-ft. level of the No. 3 
shaft. This extends north and south for 
about 350 ft., and is up to 60 ft. high. 
The bottom is filled with boulders, and 
shows some ore. A drift is being driven 
north from the 500-ft. level of the No. 1 
shaft toward the cave, and has been in 
ore for 300 ft. It is thought this ore will 
connect with the cave. Copper ore has 
been cut on the 600 level. An official of 
the company says that unless a market is 
soon secured for the silicious gold-silver 
ores, dividends will ceases for the time 
being. A large tonnage of this class of 
ore has been developed. Cyaniding tests 
are being made. The International smelt- 
ery is treating 50 tons per day of ore 
from the Iron Blossom: and Colorado. 


Black Jack—The treasurers’ report for 
the year ended Sept. 1, 1910, showed 
that $59,681 were received from assess- 
ments. Other receipts brought the total 
to $66,164. There was an overdraft 
Sept. 1, 1909, of S6888 which, with 
wages, expenses and a note for $36,288, 
payable to the Knight Investment Com- 
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pany exhausted this balance. There is 
a note and interest still due the Knight 
Investment Company of $5851. The 
company has an overdraft of $1591, but 
there remains $2800 uncollected from as- 
sessment No. 14, which when delinquent 
Nov. 17, will bring in a balance of $1208. 
There are 2517 shares of stock in the 
treasury, purchased at various assess- 
ments. The holdings consist of 28 pat- 
ented claims which have been developed 
through the Black Jack and Star shafts, 
with approximately 38,400 ft. of work- 
ings. A strike of copper ore is reported 
on the 1000-ft. level. 

Chief Consolidated—Since Oct. 3, set- 
tlements have been received for seven 
lots of ore, aggregating 493 tons. The 
amount received after paying freight and 
smelter charges was $11,029, or an av- 
erage of $22.37 per ton. The new hoist 
is not in operation yet, and it will:prob- 
ably be December, or later before it is 
ready. Ore running well in silver is be- 
ing mined from the 1400 level. 

Centennial-Eureke—A dividend of $3 
per share has been declared. The United 
States Smelting, Refining, and Mining 
Company owns 99,864 of the outstanding 
100,000 shares, the balance being held 
by four stockholders. This is the second 
dividend paid in 1910, and brings the 
total dividends paid to $27 per share. 

SALT LAKE COUNTY 


Utah Copper—Work has been started 
in removing the stamps from three sec- 
tions of the former Boston Consolidated 
mill. Chilean mills and Garfield rough- 
ing tables will be installed. 


Utah Consolidated—Shipments are be- 
ing made by the tramway every other 
day to the International smeltery, as the 
tram will readily handle the tonnage re- 
quired on the days it is used. President 
U. H. Broughton and R. H. Channing 
have been visiting the property. Much 
development is being done. 


Ohio Copper—Work of increasing the 
mill capacity will be started shortly. It 
is reported that the third unit of the 
plant will be equipped with Wall rolls 
instead of chilean mills. About 1700 
tons of ore have been treated daily. 


Montana - Bingham — The McGuire 
claims, near the mouth of the lower 
tunnel have been purchased from E. 
McCarrick. This will provide ample 
dumping room. Eugene Chandler has 
been elected to the board. 


Cardiff—From 125 to 200 tons of ore 
a month have been mined from develop- 
ment. No stoping has been attempted. 
There are 200 tons in the bins awaiting 
ore wagons. 


Rexall—The tunnel is in between 800 
and 900 ft., and is expected to cut. the 
vein within a short distance. This will 
give a depth of 655 ft. from the collar of 
the old shaft. Work will probably be 
carried on during the winter. 
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Ohio Copper—F. Augustus Heinze re- 
ports that he has succeeded in financing 
the company and that the money will be 
ready for use within 90 days. The com- 
pany’s mill will be completed with a 
portion of the money just secured. Man- 
ager Frank has ordered 18 Wilfley tables 
to be sent down to the Basin concentrator 
and these will be placed in the mill at 
once. This will bring up the capacity to 
2000 tons daily. 


SUMMIT COUNTY 


Daly-West—The report for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, shows that 6669 tons 
of ore and concentrates were marketed 
and sold for $177,160. Other receipts, 
including dividend from Little Bell Con- 
solidated Company, with cash on hand 
June 30 of $166,380, brought the total 
to $356,084. The operating expenses 
were $154,969, and a dividend of $54,000 
was paid, leaving a balance Sept. 30 of 
$147,114. Operating expenses show a 
profit for the quarter of $34,734. In- 
cluding dividend No. 52, the balance 
shows a loss of $19,265. Production was 
curtailed during September, and the mill 
operated one shift. Much development 
was done. New ore was discovered on 
the 1550-ft. level, and in several raises 
from the 1800, also on the 1900 level. 
The 2100 level is being extended, but is 
not far enough west to cut the ore op- 
ened above. The report states that de- 
velopment has not opened up any large 
quantity of ore. 


American Flag— Development has 
been started by F. V. Bodfish and asso- 
ciates, who have a lease. The lower 
levels are being extended, and have cut 
ore in several places. During October 
the output has been doubled. The pro- 
duction from Aug., 1904, to Sept., 1908, 
amounted to 6130 tons of a gross value 
of $232,879, or an average of $38.12 
per ton. The ore carries principally sil- 
ver and gold, with some lead. 


Little Bell—Electrical connections have 
been completed with the Knight power 
line. The machinery and belting in the 
new 100-ton mill is in place, and was 
given a tryout Nov. 7. Milling will be 
started soon. 


Ontario—The Crowther lease has op- 
ened new ore in several places, and is 
maintaining regular shipments. 


Thompson—A statement has been sent 
to stockholders giving the terms for dis- 
posing of the assets of the company to 
the new Thompson-Quincy Consolidated 
Mining Company. The special meeting 
to ratify this action will be held Nov. 30. 
The Thompson ground is so situated that 
it was not practicable to work the prop- 
erty by shaft sinking on account of much 
water, and the proposed consolidation 
with the West Quincy has been under 
consideration for over two years. The 
company will be capitalized for 1,250,- 
000 shares, of which the Thompson stock- 
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holders will receive on a basis of four 
shares of Thompson-Quincy stock for 
every five shares of stock now held in 
the Thompson Mining Company. The 
balance of the stock in the new company 
will go to the West Quincy, Ontario, 
Daly and Daly-West. There will be 
425,510 shares held in the treasury. 


Washington 
CHELAN COUNTY 


Glacier Peak—This company, of Ros- 
lyn, is planning the installation of a re- 
duction plant for the property near Lake 
Chelan. 

FERRY COUNTY 


Lone-Pine-Surprise—Sixty cars of ore 
were taken last month from this prop- 
erty, controlled by the Republic Mines 
Corporation of Republic. 

Mountain Lion—Operations are to be 
resumed after a shut down of several 
vears. The ore is low-grade, and the mine 
was closed after unsuccessful attempts 
to treat it. The property is owned by 
MacLaren Brothers, of Montreal. 

KITTITAS COUNTY 


Skookum Copper—Shipments will be 
made soon. A roadway has been built to 
Roslyn. George Koppen, Roslyn, is pres- 
ident. 


Canada 


ONTARIO 

The shipment from Cobalt for the weck 
ended Nov. 4, were: Drummond, 400.- 
000 Ib.; Kerr Lake, 210,501; McKinley- 
Darragh, 210,090; Coniagas, 192,460; 
Nipissing, 186,800; O’Brien, 128,034; La 
Rose, 85,800; Right of Way, 74,850; 
‘Hargraves, 60,000; Buffalo, 56,920; 
total, 1,605,455 lb. Shipments of bullion 
were as follows: Colonial, 1008 o0z.; 
O’Brien, 19,922; Temiskaming, 19,209; 
Nova Scotia, 43,344; total, 83,483 ounces. 

Work has been started by the Porcu- 
pine Power Company, Ltd., on the de- 
velopment of a hydro-electric plant on 
the Mattagami river, at Sandy Falls, in 
the Porcupine district, six miles from the 
Timmins mine. Three thousand horse- 


power in generators has been ordered: 


from the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Ltd., and turbines of like capacity 
from the S. Morgan Smith Company, of 
York, Penn. This plant will be in opera- 
tion by June, 1911. Current will be gen- 


erated at a pressure of 1200 volts and a , 


frequency of 25 cycles per second. J. B. 
Holden, Toronto, and H. D. Symes, Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont., are the representatives of 
the company. 


O’Brien—It is stated that the cyanide 
plant is treating 30-0z. ore and making 
an extraction of 93.4 per cent. 


Temiskaming—During the nine months 
ended Oct. 31, this company produced 
1,531,096 oz. of silver, 426,564 of which 
came from the concentrator. The profit 
during this period was $579,364. Profits 
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for the past quarter were at the rate of 
$94,920 per month. 

Standard Cobalt—Summonses have 
been. served on the directors of this Co- 
balt company, charged with having paid 
a stock dividend to the Cobalt Central 
when they were unable to meet the liabil- 
ities. A hearing will be given in Toronto, 
Nov. 28. 

La Rose—Another rich ore shoot has 
been discovered on the surface of the 
Lawson. Underground developments are 
looking well. 

Nipissing—Drifting on vein No. 73 
from the shaft for 212 ft. has shown con- 
tinuous ore throughout, averaging 6 in. 
in width and. 2500 oz. silver to the ton. 
A raise started to develop this body ver- 
tically has reached 25 ft., where the vein 
shows 10 in. of ore, carrying 2000 oz. 
of silver. This ore is being opened up 
t9 the eastward, in which direction the 
formation is regarded as favorable for 
the occurrence of additional oreshoots. 


Wetlauffer—A winze put down for 22 
ft. from the 250-ft. level is in good ore 
all the way, with a 6-inch vein of high 
grade at the bottom. About two tons per 
day of ore running about 3000 oz. is be- 
ing taken out in the course of develop- 
ment. A raise is being put through from 
the 250-ft. level to the 190-ft. level, back 
toward the shaft. 


Kingsley Chemical and _ Reduction 
Company—This company is being or- 
ganized by a number of American capi- 
talists, who have purchased the patented 
process of George E. Kingsley, of Toronto 
for refining zinc ores. It will have a cap- 
ital of $2,500,000, and proposes to es- 
tablish plants in Montreal, Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia for the treatment of 
lead-zinc on an extensive scale. 


Atikokan Iron Company—Preparations 
have been made to operate the company’s 
blast furnaces at Port Arthur throughout 
the winter. A supply of coal and lime 
has been laid in and the ore supply will 
be kept up by railway communication 
with the mines. Hitherto the furnaces 
hae been closed during the winter. 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company— 
A bore-hole sunk to the lower bed of the 
company’s submarine iron-ore areas at 
Wabana, Newfoundland, shows that the 
ore increases in richness at depth. The 
ore in the lower bed is 20 ft. thick and 
contains 3 to 4 per cent. more iron than 
the other workings. This seam is proved 
to extend into the Nova Scotia areas for 
nearly 3000 feet. 


ONTARIO—PORCUPINE 


The winter roads to Porcupine having 
now become available there is great ac- 
tivity in forwarding machinery and camp 
supplies. The Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario railway is hastily completing the 
construction of a large freight shed at 
Kelso to accommodate the traffic. There 
is a quantity of machinery at this point. 
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The Dome mine has placed an order with 
the Canadian Rand Company for a 12- 
drill compressor to be driven by steam, to 


be delivered as soon as possible. The 
Timmins has contracted with the Allis- 
Chalmers Company for a 40-stamp mill. 
The Porcupine Mine Owners Association 
states that the six Herlehy-McPharland 
claims in lot 5, concessions 2 and 3, Tis- 
dale township, recently sold to E. V. Per- 
kins have been acquired by a syndicate of 
New York capitalists. A large force will 
be put to work at once. Seven veins have 
been opened up one of which is 8 ft. in 
width. The property is half-way between 
the Rea mines and the Dome. The Free- 
land claim, adjoining one of the Arm- 
strong-McGibbon groups, has been sold 
to Charles Taylor, president of the Porcu- 
pine Gold Syndicating Company, New 
York. The Carson-Hennessy-Walker 
properties recently acquired by A. S. 
Stewart are reported as having been 
sold to British capitalists. 





Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 


Reports from Santa Eulalia are to the 
effect that important finds have been 
made in new ground at the Veladrena and 
Sin Nombre mines, belonging to the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. 

Placeres—The installation of power 
drills is planned at this property in the 
Almoloya camp. E. J. Ernest is manager. 

Cherokee—The remodeled 60-ton cy- 
anide plant at the mine in the San Julian 
camp, south of Parral, is in commission. 
Harold D. Higgins is manager. 


Bien Venido—A gasolene power plant 
is being set up at this Santa Barbara mine 
and the purchase of additional machinery 
is planned. 


Sierra—This company has secured a 
State concession for an electric power 
plant at its Ocampo mines. Robert Lin- 
ton is superintendent. 


GUANAJUATO 


Guanajuato Power and Electric—An 
89-mile transmission line from Guana- 
juato to San Luis Potosi has been com- 
pleted by the Central Mexico Light and 
Power Company, a subsidiary concern. 
The transmission from the generating 
plant in Michoacan to San Luis Potosi 
will be nearly 200 miles. The San Luis 
power plant was purchased for $700,000. 
The new line is delivering power to the 
Providencia San Juan de la Luz mines in 
the San Felipe camp of Guanajuato, and 
later power will be supplied to the Pinos 
district of Zacatecas and the San Pedro 
district of San Luis Potosi. 

El Monte—A recent shipment of about 
one-half ton of gold ore was paid for at 
the rate of 132,000 pesos a ton. Five 


arrastres are working, and high-grade ore 
is being steadily shipped. 
are Mexicans. 


The owners 
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Pasadena—E. A. Montgomery, Los 
Angeles, Cal., the principal owner, will 
organize a company to acquire this prop- 
erty. Additional power has been pro- 
vided and a double-compartment shaft is 
being put down at a rate of six meters 
weekly. It is now duwn 300 feet. 


JALISCO 

Carrizo Copper Company—The con- 
centrating plant at the San Felipe mines, 
Ayutla district, enlarged to a capacity of 
100 tons daily, is in commission. A new 
steam hoist is being installed at the 
mines. The 30-ton smelter of the Carrizo 
company at Ayutla will be blown in soon 
to treat company concentrates and smelt- 
ing ores, and ores from other mines. 

Los Reyes—English interests have 
bonded these mines, in the San Sebastian 
district. They have been owned by a 
Guadalajara company for a number of 
years, and several bonanzas have been 
taken out. A cyanide plant was installed 
two years ago. 


Mexico 

El Oro, Ltd.—During October the mill 
crushed 31,160 tons; yielding bullion, 
$200,000. The working experises were 
$89,630, and expenditure on development 
$22,460. The mining profit was $88,410, 
and profit on railway, $4000. 

Mexico Mines—In October the mill 
crushed 11,780 tons; yielding bullion, 
$131,070. The working expenses were 
$43,200, and the expenditure on develop- 
ment $12,700, and the profit, $75,170. 


SAN Luis Potosi 
The American Smelters Securities 
Company is adding a 500-ton furnace to 
the Matehuala plant. This will raise the 
smelting capacity to 800 tons. The new 
furnace will be blown in early in 1911. 


SONORA 

Greene-Cananea—Dr. L. D. Ricketts, 
general manager; H. E. Kirk, mine su- 
perintendent; F. J. Strachan, superintend- 
ent of concentrating, and A. C. Cole, 
smelter superintendent, have gone to in- 
spect the mines and works of the copper 
concerns in Montana and the Lake Su- 
perior region. The trip is partly to col- 
lect data that will be an aid in outlining 
the construction work at Cananea for the 
ensuing year. 

West Coast Mexican Oil Company— 
This company has been financed in Eng- 
land to explore oil prospects in the south- 
ern part of Sonora. 

Lampazos—An adit tunnel is being 
driven at the principal mine of this com- 
pany, in the Mocetzuma district. 

Nacozari Consolidated—The following 
officers were elected: J. G. Alexander, 
president; J. C. Leon, vice-president; and 
John Gaughran, secretary and treasurer. 

Juanita—This property, owned by the 
Pattison-Shattuck interests, is being de- 
veloped by a 200-ft. shaft, over which a 
steam-hoist is to be placed. 
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Cadena de Cobre—A stock sale will be 
made by this company to raise funds for 
development. 

ZACATECAS 

Santa Rosa—Volney D. Williamson, of 
Spokane, is in New York to close nego- 
tiations with the Exploration Company, 
Ltd., of London, for two mines in the 
Concepcion del Oro camp incorporated as 
the Santa Rosa and the Santa Rosa De- 
velopment. companies. They were ac- 
quired years ago by the late V. M. Cle- 
ment, of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
mines, and Mr. Williamson. The bond 
was given some time ago and nearly 
$200,000 has been spent on the property 
by the Exploration company. 

Proano—Sampling of the old mines of 
the Cerro de Proano is in progress by 
the Towne interests preliminary to the 
erection of a cyanide plant. The Fresnillo 
is a Towne enterprise, and has been for 
several years treating the tailings from 
the old Proano patio by lixiviation. 

San Carlos—Shipments of bullion, av- 
eraging 14,000 pesos weekly, are being 
made from this gold property at 
Mezquital del Oro. 





Africa 
TRANSVAAL 

Gold production in October is reported 
at 653,147 oz., the highest monthly re- 
turn this year. It was 6248 oz. more than 
in September and 51,731 oz. more than 
in October, 1909. For the 10 months 
ended Oct. 31 the total gold reported is 
6,077,790 oz. in 1909, and 6,250,534 oz.— 
or $129,198,538—in 1910; an increase of 
172,744 oz. this year. 





Australia 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Gold production in October was 131,- 
299 oz., or 7067 oz. more than in Septem- 
ber. For the 10 months ended Oct. 31, the 
total was 1,319,799 oz. in 1909, and 1,225,- 
304 0z.—or $25,327,034—in 1910; a de- 

crease of 94,495 oz. this year. 





South America 
PERU 

Ferrobamba—This_ British company 
has five properties of 220 acres in the 
Department of Apurimac, 40 miles from 
the railroad terminus at Cuzco. Exten- 
sive development is being done. The ore 
is copper with silver and gold. W. E. 
Gordon Firebrace is manager, and 
Claude Vautin, engineer. 

Aporoma Goldfields, Ltd.—This is a 
British-French company, operating “at 
Aporoma, Province of Sandia, Derart- 
ment of Puno, 155 miles from Tirapata, 
on the Southern Railway of Peru, on the 
eastern slope of the Andes at an eleva- 
tion of 7000 ft. The Andes are crossed 
by a pass 16,800 ft. high. Hydraulicking 
is being done under a head of from 200 
to 400 ft. G. Allen Crane, of London, is 


engineer and manager. 
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Coal Trade Review 





New York, Nov. 16—In the West the 
car supply seems to be the moving ques- 
tion at present. There is coal enough 
and a good demand almost everywhere, 
but the difficulty is the moving it from 
mines to consuming centers. Complaints 
are heard from all quarters that mines 
are unable to fill orders because they 
cannot get the cars. The closing of the 
Lake trade in a week or so may give 
some relief by freeing many cars. 

In the East car supply is making some 
trouble also, but to a much less extent. 
The seaboard trade is generally in good 
shape. 

Lake Coal Trade—Earlier in the sea- 
son the shippers at Lake ports complained 
of the dullness of the coal trade—as they 
do every season. How little foundation 
there was for the cry this year is proved 
by the returns from the Sault, given else- 
where. The coal passing up to Lake Su- 
perior up to Nov. 1 showed an increase of 
3,643,556 tons, or 43.8 per cent. 


CoAL TRAFFIC NOTES 


Coal tonnage originating on lines of 
the Southern railway eight months ended 
Aug. 31 was: Tennessee district, 799,- 
426; Alabama district, 2,021,125; total, 
2,820,551 short tons, an increase of 454,- 
545 tons ,or 19.2 per cent., over last year. 





Coal receipts at Boston, 10 months 
ended Oct. 31, reported by Chamber of 
Commerce: 

1909. -1910. Changes 
Anthracite ...<.0c0<css 1,415,007 1,486,537 I. 71,530 
Bituminous ,... - 2,963,200 3,482,447 I, 519,247 

Total domestic.... 4,378,207 4,968,984 I. 590,777 
PR vices cece sesc 192,953 247,164 I. 54,211 
NE anche acesce 4,571,160 5,216,148 I. 644,988 


The foreign coal is almost all from 
Nova Scotia mines. 

Anthracite shipments by Lake from 
Buffalo in October were 426,250 tons. 
For the season to Nov. 1 the total was 
3,150,280 tons, an increase of 729,905 
tons, or 30.2 per cent., over last year. 

Coal passing through Sault Ste. Marie 
canals, season to Nov. 1, short tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 

Anthracite ....... 1,106,097 1,411,345 T. 305.248 
Bituminous ...... 7,210,733 10,549,041 I. 3,338,308 
Total..cc..ccecee 8,316,830 11,960,386 1. 3,643,556 


The total increase this year over 1909 
has been 43.8 per cent. 

Anthracite coal shipments in October 
were 5,622,095 long tons; being 654,579 
tens more than in September and 42,336 
tons more than in October, 1909. For the 
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10 months ended Oct. 31 the totals were, 
in long tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 

Reading .. 9,556,541 9,928,947 I. 372,406 
Lehigh Valley.. 8,234,413 9,125,723 I. 891,310 
N. J. Central...... 6,447,449 6,897,831 I. 450,382 
Lackawanna...... 7,753,873 17,886,257 I. 132,384 
Del. & Hudson.... 4,980,449 5,354,635 I. 374,186 
aren ania. 4,770,738 4,890,977 I. 120,239 
pinnae Webbe Ess 6,177,290 6,232,581 I 55,291 

x x, Ont. & West. 2,245,894 2,285,511 I 39,617 
Rs vis viens 3S 60,166,647 52,602,462 I, 2, 435, 81 


The total increase was 4.9 per cent. 
All the companies show increases, the 
larger gains being on the Lehigh Valley 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railway three months of fiscal year 
from July 1 to Sept. 30, short tons: 











Coal. Coke. Total. 

ee 1,944,574 77,193 2,021,767 
ee aT 1,959,667 15,877 1,975,544 
ES Nceuscusssve 218,630 218,630 
Connecting lines..... 23,049 7, “624 30,673 
WR guye cas onvchews 4,145,920 100,694 4,246,614 
Total, 1909........... 3,639,150 107,040 3,746,190 


Total increase this year, 500,424 tons, 
or 13.4 per cent. Deliveries to points 
west of mines, this year, 2,667,919 tons 
coal and 44,887 coke; points east, 364,- 
062 tons coal and 38,689 coke; tidewater, 
1.110,098 tons coal and 13,641 coke; an- 
thracite to line points, 3841 tons. 





New York 


ANTHRACITE 

Nov. 16—Cool weather keeps up and 
domestic trade is steady. Steam coal is 
in a little better demand. 

For large sizes schedule prices are 
$4.75 for broken and $5 for egg, stove 
and chestnut, all f.o.b. New York harbor. 
For steam sizes current quotations are: 
Pea, $343.25; buckwheat, $2.10@ 2.50; 
No. 2 buckwheat or rice, $1.65@2; barley, 
$1.35@ 1.50; all according to quality, f.o.b. 
New York harbor. Occasionally lots of 
individual or washery pea and buckwheat 
can be picked up at 5 or 10c. below 
quotations. 


BITUMINOUS 


The market is still in good condition 
and a fair business is reported at tide- 
water. Coal is not going West quite as 
freely, but some is still being taken for 
that trade. 

There are still complaints about’ car 
supply, especially. in the all-rail trade. 
Transportation is not quite so good as it 
has been. 

Prices are firm. Gas coals sell at 
$1.05@1.10 at mine for 34-in., 95c.@$1 
for run-of-mine and 70c. for slack. Low- 
volatile steam coals bring $2.70@2.75, 
New York harbor, for the lower grades, 
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and up to $2.90@3 for better qualities. 

In the coastwise vessel market rates 
are firm with an upward tendency. Cur- 
rent quotations are on a basis of 70@80c. 
from Philadelphia to Boston and Port- 
land; 60@65c. from New York to points 
around Cape Cod. 





Birmingham 

Nov. 14—There is a strong demand 
for coal and the mines are operating on 
full time in all parts of the State. There 
is considerable development now under 
way and early in the coming year two or 
three new mines will be in condition to 
shop. Much coal is being shipped out of 
the district. In addition to the market in 
New Orleans sales have been made in the 
Southwest. Development in coal lands is 
going on in Jefferson, St. Clair, Cullman 
and Walker counties. 

Coke is in strong demand and the make 
is being kept up. The local consumption 
of coke is heavy. 

Better coal and coke prices prevail 
now than have been in effect in this 
section in years. Orders in hand or in 
sight warrant the belief that a steady 
operation of mines and ovens will be 
kept up through the coming year. 


Chicago 

Nov. 15—The coal market continues 
firm and rather quiet in the absence of 
any decided weather change. Supplies of 
retailers and consumers continug low, 
nearly all the buying being for current 
needs without regard to storage. It is 
safe to say that the market will con- 
tinue firm until some decided change oc- 
curs in weather or supply conditions. In 
the steam-coal market screenings are 
particularly strong and Western coals 
more than hold their own against the ad- 
vantage gained by Eastern in the long pe- 
riod during which Western mines were 
closed. Yet the demand ’for Eastern coals 
is good and steady and prices hold firm 
in the absence of overshipments, which 
hardly exist anywhere. 

Illinois and Indiana sell on cars for the 
following prices: Lump and egg, $2.10@ 
3; run-of-mine, $1.90@2.20; screenings, 
$1.25@ 1.75. Smokeless brings $3.30 for 
run-of-mine and $3.95 for lump and egg, 
list prices. Hocking holds firmly to $3.40, 
with supplies rather scarce. Anthracite 
sales are large, with chestnut scarce. 


Cleveland 
Nov. 14—Cold weather has still fur- 
ther livened ‘up domestic trade, so that 
dealers have hard work to meet the de- 
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mand. Steam trade is also good. There 
is still coal going up the Lakes. Car sup- 
ply continues short, and coal is not com- 
ing as fast as it is wanted. 

Prices are unchanged nominally, but 
premiums of 5 or 10c. are paid in some 
cases where deliveries are urgently 
needed. Pocahontas coal is especially 
scarce. 





Indianapolis 

Nov. 14—The activity of mines con- 
tinues and nearly all are fully employed. 
The only drawback is in the car supply, 
which still continues uncertain and in 
poor shape. Railroads are holding cars 
on their own lines as closely as possible. 
Prices locally are advancing. 


Pittsburg 


Nov. 15—Cutting of coal prices has 
increased and the market can easily be 
quoted at 5c. per ton less than hitherto 
without touching the extreme prices 
which are made occasionally. The cut- 
ting is due to the close of the Lake sea- 
son and general quietness in industrial 
circles. Slack, however, is stronger than 
formerly, production being greatly re- 
duced on account of the cessation of 
Lake shipments, as screened coal is used 
exclusively in the Lake trade. Prices 
quoted are 5c. less than formerly, ex- 
cept on slack: Mine-run and nut, $1.15; 
¥%4-in., $1.25; 1%-in., $1.40; slack, 82% 
@85c. per ton. 

Connellsville Coke—Coke operators 
have been seriously disturbed by the 
widespread offerings, as noted in last 
report, of furnace coke at very low 
prices, down to $1.30, and a meeting has 
been held in Uniontown to discuss the 
position. The low-priced offerings have 
been largely withdrawn, but the market 
is only nominally higher as with an en- 
tire absence of demand from furnaces it 
would be impossible to market coke at 
the old prices. So far as known all the 
furnaces operating are covered to the 
end of the year. Negotiations for next 
year have not reached a serious stage. 
We quote standard grades, at ovens: 
Prompt furnace, $1.40@ 1.50; contract 
furnace, $1.75@ 1.85; prompt foundry, 52 
«2.10; contract foundry, $2.25@ 2.50. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and, lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Nov. 5 at 340.- 
556 tons, a decrease of 7000 tons, and 
shipments at 3428 cars to Pittsburg, 5647 
cars to points west and 747 cars to 
points east, a total of 9822 cars. 

St. Louis 

Nov. 14—The weather has been a little 
more like winter during the last few 
days and as a consequence the retail 
business has shown a marked improve- 
ment. Prices on the lower grades have 


stiffened materially and Standard coal is 
in much better demand. The dealer de- 
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mand, however, has been very good 
throughout and the main reason for the 


advance is undoubtedly the car situation, 


which seems to be getting worse daily. 
While all the railroads are diligently 
guarding their equipment and will scarce- 
iy let their cars move off their own rails, 
yet the supply on hand seems to be 
steadily diminishing. While the demand 
in the city of St. Louis is good and the 
prices fairly low on account of the em- 
bargoes, the demand in the country is ex- 
tremely good and prices prevailing are a 
great deal higher than those locally. 

The prices of -screenings seem to be 
just a trifle better than they were, which 
is the first improvement shown in three 
months. There has been comparatively 
little coal offered on the open market 
this week, the car supply having been so 
bad that the average mine could scarcely 
keep up with contract business. 

Current prices on the St. Louis market 
are as follows: 


St. 

Illinois, Standard. Mine. Louis. 

6-in. lump and egg......... $1.60 $2.12 

2-in. LUMP... ccccecsccces 1.20 1.60 

Mine-run ...cccscccesseces 1.00 1.52 

ES, s b-6 dene on ssees 6% 0.50 1.02 
Trenton : 

6-in. lump and egg......... 2.50 3.02 

IR RE ae kc wceccdeawos ice 2.00 2.52 
Staunton or Mt. Olive: 

is, Fa sin no v'n.0 60-0 ccne ee 1.80 1.32 

2 TOs oe ameode enlcution 1.75 2.27 

PN 5 ina we HRS Scene 1.20 1.72 

RINNE! ce. «-bG © 0nd Ou eiwe'e 0.60 LZ 
Carterville :- 

6-in. lump or e@gg.......066. 2.00 2.67 

2 nr ere er 2.00 2.67 

EN 5 oa os sedicke wee ws 1.25 1.92 

IN. eo sca scpe Htenear 0.75 1.42 
Pocahontas and New River: 

EMIGO GF OCG ii6d noted sce cce. Se 4.75 

PI ot ant, cis tee a RS 1.25 3.75 
Pennsylvania Anthracite: 

Nak; Stave OF CEE... cscs scenic 6.95 

SRURGOS wilotstsa we see edi eats ae 6.70 
Arkansas Anthracite: 

Rae. OF GrBtes. .sciucdcecaae 2.35 5.35 
Coke : 

Connellsville foundry....... 5.40 

INS UIE ocx ka se erdog a lonaiece <-ete 4.90 

PEE, i906 duke ww eeeeees 4.15 


Prices at East St. Louis are 20c. below 
St. Louis quotations. 


Anthracite—The market has been ac- 
tive and jobbers have not been able to 
cetch up with their orders for some time. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers are all 


lew, 


(A[FOREIGN-COAL-TRADE]Lal 


German Coal Trade—Exports and im- 
ports of fuel in Germany nine months 
ended Sept. 30, metric tons: 


Exports. Imports. Excess. 
OMG Seis teccss 17,114,947 8.259.734 Exp. 8,855,213 
Brown coal... . 45,794 5.458.807 Imp. 5,413 613 
Onke.......... 2,903,988 476,685 Exp. 2,506,248 
Briquets...... 1,419,005 167.169 Exp. 1,251,836 
Total. ...... 21,562.679 14 362,395 Exp. 17.200 ond 
Total, 1909. . 20,485,015 15,396,198 Exp. 5,088,817 


Fyports this year included 49,740 tons 
of coke to the United States. 

German Coal Production—Coal pro- 
duction of German Empire nine months 
ended Sept. 30, metric tons: 
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1909. 1910. Changes 

a ee nee 110,339,981 112,740,266 I. 2,400,285 

Brown coal..... 49,999,987 49,930,607 D. 69,380 
Total mined... 160,239,968 162,670,873 -- I. 2,330,905 

Coke made..... 15,775,206 17,351,543 I. 1,576,330 
Briquets made. 13,929,183 14,336,653 I. 407,477 
Of the briquets reported this year i1,- 


078,847 tons were made from brown coal 
or lignite. 


Welsh Coal Trade—Messrs. Hull, 
Blythe & Co., London and Cardiff, re- 
port prices of coal as follows on Nov. 4: 
Welsh steam coal, $3.96; seconds, $3.78; 
thirds, $3.54; dry coals, $3.66; best Mon- 
mouthshire, $3.54; seconds, $3.36; best 
steam smalls, $2.40; seconds, $2.16. 
Prices are advancing on account of labor 
troubles. All prices are per long ton, 
f.o.b. shipping port, less 2% per cent. 
discount. : 


[FIIRON-TRADE-REVIEW |) 


New York, Nov. 16—The iron and steel 
markets show no important change, but 
there is rather an increase in activity in 
many lines. More buying seems to be in 
order, but there is still some hesitation 
over prices. 

In pig iron there is more demand for 
foundry iron in seaboard territory, and 
apparently more disposition of buyers 
and sellers to come together on next 
year’s business. Southern furnaces are 
trying hard to keep up prices, but some 
of them are willing to shade the standard 
which has been set up of $11.50, Birm- 
ingham, for No. 2 foundry. In the Cen- 
tral West basic pig has been more active 
and prices seem to be a shade firmer. 

In finished material structural steel is 
slowing down a little, as might be ex- 
pected at this season. In other lines there 
is little change. It has been found: nec- 
essary to start up again some of the tin- 
plate mills which were recently shut 
down. 

The Southern consolidation, which has 
been talked about for some time, is grad- 
ually taking shape. English interests in 
the Southern Iron and Steel Company, of 
Alabama, are pressing the matter, and it 
has been taken up by the banking house 
of Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., of New 
York. 


Pig Iron Production—The statements 
of the blast furnaces, as collected and 
published by the Jron Age, show that on 
Nov. 1 there were 231 coke and anthracite 
stacks active, having an aggregate daily 
output of 65,800 tons; a decrease of 1700 
tons from Oct. 1. Making allowance for 
the charcoal furnaces, the estimated pro- 
duction of pig iron in October was 2,- 
116,500 tons; for the 10 months ended 
Oct. 31 it was 23,528,500 tons. 


Steel Corporation Orders—The state- 
ment of unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation shows a total on 
the books, Oct. 31, of 2,871,949 tons: a 
decrease of 286,157 tons, as compared 
with Sept. 30. A paragraph accompany- 
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ing the statement says: “This tonnage, 
apparently, is the smallest amount evet 
shown on the books, but the comparison 
is somewhat misleading because the basis 
has been changed to show only orders re- 
ceived from companies outside of our 
own interests. On the old basis the 
showing would be 3,583,990 tons as of 
Oct. 31, 1910. The low figures hereto- 


fore shown were 3,027,000 tons as of. 


Sept. 30, 1904, but on the present basis 
they would have shown 2,434,736 tons. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore—Shipments of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior ports in 
October were 4,877,441 long tons, a de- 
crease of 1,748,360 tons from October, 
1909. For the season to Nov. 1 the total 
shipments were, in long tons: 





Port. 1909. 1910. Changes. 
Escanaba......... 4,930,971 4,507517 D. 423,454 
Marquette........ 2,507,712 2,998,503 I. 490,791 
DE cans op seee 3,136,275 3,817,669 I. 681,394 
Superior.......... 5,747,454 7,802,254 I. 2,054,800 
og Ee 11,850,038 13,089,262 I. 1,239,224 
Two Harbors..... 8,092,884 17,763,103 D. 329,781 

Rc acw anne 36,265,334 39,978,308 I. 3,712,974 


This. year the three ports handling 
Mesabi and Vermilion range ores shipped 
71.7 per cent. of the. total; 28.3 per cent. 
passing through the ports serving Old 
Range mines. The total increase this year 
was 10.2 per cent. 





Baltimore 


Nov. 14—Exports for the week include 
933,300 Ib. spelter and 3,953,300 Ib. steel 
billets to Liverpool; 1001 tons steel rails 
and 57 tons rail joints to Cuba. Im- 
ports include 165 tons ferromanganese 
and 500 tons manganese ore from Ger- 
many; 5100 tons manganese ore from 
Brazil; 21,000 tons iron ore from Cuba. 





Birmingham 

Nov. 14—While selling has not yet 
started in, a better feeling prevails in the 
Southern pig-iron market. There is a 
steady line of inquiries still reported. The 
manufacturers are inclined to hold at 
$11.50 per ton, No. 2 foundry, delivery 
during the first three months of 1911. 
Some of the larger consumers have made 
inquiry for $11 iron, but so far no will- 
ingness has been shown to sell at that 
price. There are few sales being made 
now for immediate delivery. Consider- 
able iron is moving yet, though less than 
the production. There has been at least 
12,000 tons of iron added to the accumu- 
lated stocks in the last 30 days. A little 
iron has been moving from this territory 
for export. 

The inquiries for pig iron are for next 
year’s delivery, during the first half of 
the year. 

Alabama furnaces made 161,294 tons 
of pig iron in October against 176,266 
tons the same month in 1909. The pig 
iron production the 10 months of the 
present year is given at 1,596,553 tons 
against 1,350,765 tons for the same pe- 
riod last year. 

No change is reported in the steel situ- 
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ation in the Southern territory. The 
scrap-iron market is still very dull. 





Chicago 

Nov. 15—With some rather large sales 
of pig iron in the last week, the market 
has stiffened. Southern iron obtained a 
share of the increase in sales and holds 
to $11.50, Birmingham, or $11.85 Chi- 
cago, quite generally now, though some 
iron is yet obtainable at $11, especially 
on delivery in December and January. 
The increase in the sales of Northern 
foundry iron has been notable and has 
caused general reluctance of selling 
agents to name less than $16.50 for first- 
half delivery. Yet no boom appears at 
hand; the average buyer is not yet con- 
vinced that it is time for him to buy heav- 
ily and keeps his purchases under the 
500-ton mark. Some of the large inter- 
ests, however, are either buying liberally, 
or are figuring on liberal purchases soon. 
The sale of charcoal iron is notably good 
at $18@ 18.50. Malleable iron is in con- 
siderably better demand. 

Iron and steel products find a quiet but 
firm market with railroad and structural 
material sales showing improvement. 
Coke sales are light, with the best Con- 
nellsville holding to $4.90, Chicago. 


Cleveland 
Nov. 14—Iron-ore shipments are drop- 
ping off and not much over 2,000,000 
tons is expected in November. This, with 
the rail shipments, will bring the season 
total up to about 43,000,000 tons. 


Pig Iron—Some fair-sized sales and a 
number of inquiries are reported. Lower 
quotations on bessemer have been dropped 
and basic is also a little firmer. Current 
prices, Cleveland delivery, are $15.90 for 
bessemer; $14.25@ 14.40 for basic; 
$14.25 14.50 for No. 2 foundry; $14 for 
gray forge. 

Finished Material—The local market is 
quiet. Prices, however, are rather firm, 
except on sheets, where there is still some 
shading. Plates are held at 1.35@1.40c. 
and bars at 1.40c., both Pittsburg base. 


Philadelphia 

Nov. 15—The marked improvement in 
the pig-iron industry during the last few 
days is due not so much to the actual 
sales already made as to the unusual 
number of inquiries from large consum- 
ing interests throughout the East for all 
kinds of iron. Local interests are about 
closing for 3000 tons of foundry and out- 
side interests for considerable more, A 
few lots of Southern iron have found 
their way into adjoining territory. The 
mills are buying forge in trifling lots. In 
view of a further general restriction 
prices ate weak and buyers generally are 
indifferent. New England buyers are 
still pawing and scratching around the 
market and do a little barking, but wind 
up with small orders for early delivery. 
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Southern makers are on the war path for 
prospective business. Later sales for 
best No. 2 were made at $16, with some 
Southern No. 2 at a shading under $15. 
Basic is now $15, but the next sale under 
way will fix the market price. 


Steel Billets—Billets are furnished as 
wanted for immediate use on the basis 
of prices made a month ago, but in small 
lots. 


Bars—Mill production has been cur- 
tailed in some localities on account of an 
accumulation of assorted stocks and no 
further concessions are possible. The 
stores are well supplied. , 


Sheets—An unexpected improvement 
has developed in sheets because of a 
reported shading from card rates, but 
only in favor of large buyers. 


Pipes and Tubes—There is no falling 
off in tube consumption and there is a 
sign of improving demand before the 
close of the year in the renewal of con- 
tracts which will cover buyers’ needs for 
the most part of the coming quarter. 
Pipe is dull and but little business is in 
sight. 

Plates—Scarcely any plate orders are 
in sight. Most of the winter building en- 
terprises calling for plate have been cov- 
ered. Ship-yard requirements keep up 
to the full average. 

Structural Material—The only large 
order placed in this territory was for 
material for a New England railroad; be- 
sides which a few hundred tons have 
been contracted for bridge work in this 
State. 


Scrap—The scrap dealers have given 
up hopes of unloading their abundant 
stock at present asking prices. A geri- 
eral shading in heavy scrap appears to 
be the only way out. The dealers are 
anxious to unload. 





Pittsburg 


Nov. 15—Sentiment in the steel trade 
was seriously depressed by the results 
of the election, but perhaps not as much 
as might be assumed, because the steel 
trade on the whole was already feeling 
very far from optimistic. The tariff 
question has been injected into the situ- 
ation again, but the fact should be em- 
phasized that the trade fears tariff agi- 
tation much more for its effect upon gen- 
eral business than for any direct effect 
upon the steel trade. The present duties 
are amply protective and material reduc- 
tions could be made without allowing any 
large tonnages of foreign material to 
enter. The duties being largely specific 
allow the finer grades of steel to enter 
to a limited extent, while entirely shutting 
off the common grades except on the 
Pacific coast. 

The actual volume of business being 
booked in steel products has decreased 
somewhat and the total will probably de- 
crease farther, as much of the business 
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booked in the past two or three months 
has peen in seasonable lines like wire 
products and sheets. 

Railroad buying has not expanded as 
wes expected, and some hopes are being 
disappointed. Such orders as are placed 
are moderate, considering what the roads 
involved formerly bought, and, of course, 
take the roads out of the market for 
some time. 


Pig Iron—Considerable excitement has 
been occasioned in the bessemer-iron 
market by a report widely circulated that 
a lot had been sold at the cut price of 
$14.60, Valley. Thorough investigation 
disclosed the fact that the reports re- 
ferred to a transaction at the price named, 
but involving iron running 0.12 per cent. 
or less in phosphorus and 0.08 per cent. 
or less in sulphur, being removed from 
standard bessemer in both respects, and 
not being worth the price paid. As a 
result of the interchange of views bes- 
semer pig is, if possible, firmer than it 
was at $15, Valley. Sales are since re- 
ported at this price of 1500 tons to an 
Eastern consumer, for first-half delivery, 
and of about 200 tons to a Valley con- 
sumer, for immediate delivery. Basic re- 
mains unquotable, the last regular sale 
having been at $13, Valley, but while 
furnaces formerly making the lowest 
prices are reported to be asking $13.75 
it is positively known that basic iron has 
been offered as low as $13.25 for early 
delivery without finding takers. There are 
inquiries of 3000 tons for this year and 
of 10,000 tons for the first four months of 
next, the latter to go to Alliance. Foun- 
dry iron continues to sell in a limited 
way, at $13.75, Valley, for fair-sized lots 
for early delivery, but occasionally at $14 
Valley, for prompt carloads or larger lots 
for extended delivery. 


Steel—The market is lower on open- 
hearth steel. Consumption is fairly large, 
but consumers are well covered by term 
contracts, and when any steel becomes 
available it proves to be difficult to find 
a purchaser, resulting occasionally in 
wide cuts, such as the sale of 500 tons or 
more of open-hearth sheet bars at $24, 
delivered Wheeling, equal to $23 at the 
maker’s mill, which is near Pittsburg. We 
quote: Bessemer billets, $23; sheet bars, 
$24; open-hearth billets, $24; sheet bars, 
$24.50; rods, $28.50, all Pittsburg. 


Sheets—Sheet business has tapered off 
slightly, and occasional concessions are 
being made which bring prices in such 
cases down to the lowest done at the re- 
cent low point. Regular quotations re- 
main: Black, 28 gage, 2.20c.; galvanized, 
3.20c.; blue annealed, 10 gage, 1.65c.; 
painted corrugated, $1.60; galvanized cor- 
rugated, $2.80 per square. 


St. Louis 


Nov. 14.—The pig-iron market has 
been fairly active during the week and 
quite a number of contracts have been 
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closed for first-quarter delivery. The 
spot market is a trifle slow. Prices show 
a Slight inclination to advance. The min- 
imum is now $11.50 f.o.b., Birmingham, 
or $15.25, St. Louis for No. 2 foundry. 
Some firms are beginning to ask a pre- 
mium over these prices on small lots and 
future deliveries, 


FOREIGN IRON TRADE 

Russian Iron—For the six months 
ended June 30 the production of pig iron 
in the South Russian district was 1,010,- 
000 tons, an increase of 43,000 tons oer 
1909. Production of finished iron and 
steel was 797,000 tons, an increase of 
105,000 tons. 


Belgian Foreign Trade—Exports and 
imports of iron and steel in Belgium nine 
months ended Sept. 30, metric tons: 


Exports. Imports. Excess. 
WES TROT. ocesnnns 11,933 508,016 Imp. 496,083 
Other iron and 
WEN cccsccocen 989,142 266,251 Exp. 122,891 
Oi itu 1,001,075 774,267 Exp. 226,808 
Total, 1909.-.... 832,000 608,389 Exp. 223,611 


Imports of iron ore for the nine months 
were 3,863,201 tons, an increase of 666,- 
355 tons over 1909. Exports were 445,- 
302 tons, an increase of 121,248 tons. 


New York, Nov. 16—The metal markets 
again show a slightly improving tendency 
in most lines. 

Our index number for the metals, cal- 
culated on the approximate production 
and sales of pig iron, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc and aluminum, was 127 for the 
month of January; 124 for February; 118 
for March; 118 for April; 113 for May; 
107 for June; 112 for July; 113 for Aug- 
ust; 114 for September; 111 for October. 





Gold, Silver and Platinum 





UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 





Exports. | Imports. Excess. 

Gold: 

Sept. 1910..] $1,822,476 | $ 3,481,718)/Imp.$ 1,659,242 
«= 1909.. 7,546,442 2,351,158)Exp. 5,195,284 

Year 1910..| 55,318,081 45,971,504) ** 9,346,577 
e¢ = 1909..] 97,272,834 31,105,393) ** 66,167,441 
Silver: 

Sept. 1910 4,830,346 3,152,117|/Exp. 1,678,229 
= ai 4,385,532 3,261,397) << 1,124,135 

Year 1910..} 41,764,743 32,967,887] <* 8,796,856 
** 1909..] 43,289,116 33,240,530) “ 10,048,586 


Exports from the port of New York, week 


ended Nov. 12: Gold, $101,200, chiefly to the 
West Indies: silver, = 311. principally to 
London. Imports: Gold, $99,401: _ silver, 
$88,232. largely from Mexico and _ South 


America. 


Gold—tThe price of gold on the open 
market in London showed no change, 
77s. 9d. per 0z. being asked for bars and 
76s. 5d. per oz. for American coin. The 
Bank of England took near all the sup- 
plies. A large shipment of gold was 
teceived from Brazil. 


Platinum—Business continues active, 
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and there has been a further advance in 
prices. Dealers now ask $39.50@39.75 
per oz. for refined platinum and $44 
for hard metal. 


Silver—The market remains compara- 
tively steady. “hina is occasionally in 
the market; India at times a buyer or 
occasionally a seller. There does not 
seem to be any movement of any mag- 
nitude on foot that has any immediate 
bearing on the trend of silver for the 
present. 





SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 











Nov. 10 ll 12 14 15 16 
New York....| 55%| 553) 656 55%| 56 55% 
London..... | 25 25%| 25% ante 25%| 2532 
Sterling Ex. ./4.8575|4.8550/4.8545/4. 4. 8555/4. 8565 


| 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; I.ondon, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Exports of silver from London to the . 
East, as reported by Messrs. Pixley & 
Abell, Jan. 1 to Nov. 3: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 
| ee £5,282,400 £5,982,500 I. £ 700,100 
China. ....... 1,555,200 1,143,500 D. 411,700 
Straits Gee  ~_wcecbe k ,800 
Total...... £6,920,400 £7,126,000 I. £ 205,600 


India Council bills in London brought 
an average of 16.06d. per rupee for the 
week. 





Gold and silver movement in France, 
nine months ended Sept. 30: 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Gold . Fr. 196,562,000F r.140,071,000 Imp.Fr. 56,491,000 
1909.. 354,615,000 94,941,000 Imp. 250,674,000 
Silver. 114,993,000 154,910,000 Exp. 39,917,000 
1909.. 110,772,000 102,148,000 Imp. 8,624,000 


Imports of nickel and copper coins, 
40,000 fr. in 1909, and 57,000 fr. in 
1910; exports, 890,000 fr. in 1910, and 
666,000 fr. this year. : . 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 

















NEW YORK 
Copper. Tin. Lead. | Zinc. 
s|2s|s6 las| 6/46! os 
eieel « (eel fel ce 1 & 
e Ss S m 3 Ne ® S Me 
8] ¢& | 8) 8/78) FR) 8) oz 
“| 43 | 23! |E3| us| s3 | os 
85185 > 8 |25| £5 | 2d | 8 
| 
12%] 12.70| 4.25 | 5.97}| 5.82) 
10} @13 |@12.80| 35%| 4.40 |(@4.30 (@6.00 |@5.85 
12%| 12.70 4.25 | 5.97} 5.82} 
11} @13 |@12.80 35%| 4.40 |@4.30 (@6.00 |@5.85 
12%] 12.70) 4.25 | 5.973] 5.82! 
12} @13 |@12.80| 353) 4.40 - 30 |\@6.02}|@5. sti 
12%| 12.75 4.25| 6.00] 5.85 
14] @13 |@12.80| 3534] 4.40 |@4.30 (6.05 |@5.90 
12%| 2.75 4.25} 6.00| 5.85 
15| @13 |@12.80| 36%] 4.40 |@4.30 (as. 05 |@5.90 
12%| 12.75 4.25} 6.00| 5.85 
16) @13 |@12 80! 36%! 4.40 1@4.30 @6.05 |/@5.90 


The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots and wirebars, 
and represent the bulk of the transactions 
made with consumers, basis New York. cash. 
The prices of casting copper and of electrolytic 
cathodes are usually 0.125¢. below that of 
electrolytic. The quotations for lead repre- 
sent wholesale transactions in the open mar- 
ket. The quotations on spelter are for 
ordinary Western brands: special brands 
command a premium. 





ee 


ee AE i AN RENE NE SE pee army a one 


= 
Lt INA OO Ar em BEN 


LONDON 


cial Zinc, 
Ordi- 


Copper. | Tin. 


Span-' 


Best | | ish. | naries. 
Spot. |3 Mos/Sel’td Spot. |3 Mos 
| 


6134) 16414| 
6134] 163 


61%4| 163% 
61%| 16534| 166 | 13% 





62 | 1673g| 16734) 13,5, 


The above table gives the closing quota- 
tions on London Metal Exchange. All prices 
are in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. 
Copper quotations are for standard copper, 
spot and three months ,and for best se- 
lected, price for the latter being subject to 3 
per cent. discount. For convenience in com- 
parison of London prices in pounds sterling 
with American prices in cents 
per pound the following approximate ratios 
are given : £10 = 2. 2.1714 $e. £12 = 2Ste. ; 
£23 — 5c.; £60 = 13.04c. + £1 = + 0. s1ae 


per 2240 Ib., 


Copper—tThe retrograde movement on 
the leadirig exchanges immediately after 
the elections was reflected in the London 
standard market, andinturn brought about 
a reduction in the price at which refined 
sorts were selling in Europe. Domestic 
business was very light and a few trans- 
actions which took place were consum- 
mated on a level slightly lower than last 
week. In the latter half of the week, 
however, there was an improvement and 
at the close a better tone prevails, due 
to the betterment in the standard market 
which took place in consequence of the 
favorable fortnightly statistics, showing a 
decrease of 1813 tons. The close is 
steady at 127%@13c. for Lake copper, 
and 12.75@12.80c. for electrolytic copper 
in cakes, wirebars and ingots. Casting 
copper is quoted nominally at ici 


125% cents. 


Copper sheets are 18@19c. base for 
large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire is 14%4c. base, carload lots at 
mill. 

The London standard market, after de- 
clining to £57 5s. for spet and £58 5s. for 


_ three months on Thursday last, shows a 


gradual improvement throughout the 
week, and closes firm at £57 16s. 3d. for 
spot, and £58 15s. for three months. 


Exports of copper from New York for 
the week were 6353 long tons. Our spe- 
cial correspondent reports exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 1334 tons. 


Brass Prices—Base prices of brass, as 
made Nov. 10, are as follows, net: High 
sheet brass, 14%c. per Ib.; low sheet, 
16c.; high brass wire, 14'4c.; low brass 
wire, 16c.; high brass rods, 1414c.; low 
brass rods, 1634c.; brass tubing, 195<c. for 
brazed and 175éc. for open seam. 


Tin—Up to Nov. 15, the London market 
was very dull and declined from day to 
day. The reason given for this state of 
affairs was the entire absence of or- 
ders from this side and the fear of a 
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largely decreased consumption for the 
near future in this country. Offers were 
made by domestic dealers at below im- 
port prices, without, however, finding tak- 
ers. On Nov. 15, a change took place in 
the market upon London’s advance of 
about £2 5s. Dealings became more ac- 
tive, and the market closes strong at £167 
7s. 6d. for both spot and three months, 
while in the domestic market November 
tin is being offered at about 3634 cents. 

Messrs. Robertson & Bense report re- 
ceipts of Bolivian tin concentrates at 
Hamburg, Germany, in October at 466 
metric tons. 

The Dutch government engineers are 
planning to centralize the smelting works 
on the island of Banka in one large 
plant, where it is believed that the work 
can be done more economically than 
under the old system. A _ preliminary 
grant of Fl. 110,000—or $44,220—has 
been made for this purpose. 

Shipments of tin from the Straits to 
Europe and America for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, were 43,289 long tons in 
1909, and 40,989 in 1910; a decrease of 
2300 tons. 

Lead—A good business is doing at 
last prices, 4.40c. New York, and 4.25@ 
4.30c. St. Louis. 

More activity is reported from foreign 
centers, which is reflected in the London 
quotations, which have advanced to £13 
6s. 3d. for Spanish lead, and £13 8s. 9d. 
for English. 


Spelter—Although business is on a 
much reduced scale, prices continue to 
improve, due to the reserve of the lead- 
ing sellers. The close is firm at 5.85@ 
5.90c. St. Louis, and 6@6.05c. New York. 

The London market is firm and un- 
changed at £24 2s. 6d. for good ordi- 
naries, and £24 7s. 6d. for specials. It 
has been reported from Europe that the 
Zinc Convention has been renewed. 

Base price of zinc sheets is $7.75 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, IIl., less 8 
per cent, discount. 


Silesian Spelter Market—Paul Speier 
writes from Breslau, Germany, at the close 
of October that business has been active 
and prices inclined to be strong. Spelter 
is quoted at 48.75 marks per 100 kg. 
f.o.b. works in Silesia for ordinary brands, 
prompt delivery—equivalent to 5.26c. per 
Ib. Zinc sheets average 57 marks—6.15c. 
per 'b. Zinc dust is quoted 44 marks per 
100 kg.—4.75c. per Ib.—delivered at 
Stettin. 


Imports and exports of spelter and 
zine products in Germany, nine peas 
ended Sept. 30, metric tons: 

7-Imports—, -— Exports 
1909. 1910. 1909. 1910. 


EE cis escwiewnwereee 30,987 29,124 54,925 68,181 
Zinc scrap 1,317 4,609 ° 4,790 
Zinc sheets 165 13,536 16,439 
Zinc dust 1,048 2,159 2,234 

5,652 19,000 24,601 


Imports of zinc ores, 153,044 tons in 
1909, and 774.733 in 1910; exports, 35,- 
285 tons in 1909, and 42,719 this year. 
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Other Metals 


Aluminum—The market has _ again 
strengthened and the current quotations 
are 23@23c. per lb. for No. 1 ingots, 
New York. Reports continue of an 
agreement between the American pro- 
ducer and foreign makers. 


Antimony—Business is still light, Cook- 
son’s is quoted at 8%c. per lb.; while 
744@7K¢. is asked for U. S., and 7K @ 
736c. for outside brands. 


Quicksilver—Sales are reported good. 
New York quotations have been dropped 
$1.50, and are now $43.50 per flask of 75 
lb. for large lots; $45.50@46.50 for job- 
bing orders. San Francisco, $43 for do- 
mestic orders and $2 less for export. The 
London price is £8 per flask, with £7 15s. 
quoted by second hands. 


Cadmium—Current quotations are 60 
@70c. per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, f.o.b. New 
York, according to quantity of metal. 


Magnesium—tThe price of pure metal 
is $1.50 per Ib. for 100-Ib. lots, f.o.b. New 
York. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business 
40@45c. per lb. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-Ib. lots up to 55c. for 200-lb. 
lots. The price of electrolytic is 5c. 
higher. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Platteville, Wis., Nov. 12—The highest 
price paid this week for zinc ore was 
$46.50; the base price, 60 per cent. zinc, 
was $45@ 45.50. The base price paid for 
80 per cent. lead ore was $52 per ton. 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOV. 12. 


Zinc Lead Sulphur 
ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, lb. 
989,220 
852,460 
654, 700 


Camps. 


Cuba City 
Highland 
Rewey 


AR Re ERR 3,836,420 299,570 541,650 

Year to date 99,194,179 8,810,054 23,321,160 
Shipped during the week to the sep- 

arating plants, 2,783,630 lb. zinc ore. 


Joplin, Mo., Nov. 12—The highest 
price paid for zinc sulphide ore this week 
was $49.50 per ton, on a base price of 
$47.50 per ton of 60 per cent. zinc. Zinc 
silicate ore sold on a base of $24@26 
per ton of 40 per cent. zinc. The average 
price all grades of zinc ore was $42.80. 
The highest price paid for lead ore was 
$54 per ton and the average price all 
grades was $53.68 per ton. 

The zinc market was stronger again 
this week, the base price advancing $1 
per ton, and little, if any ore sold under 
a $45 base. There were a few lots of 
ore running 3 per cent. and over of iron 
that brought a $48 base. 

Production is increasing in the central 
camps and especially in Joplin and Gal- 
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ena. The Alba-Neck City camp is also 
producing heavily at the present time. 








SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOV. 12. 





Zinc Ib.|Lead Ib.| Value. 
eee meeeeeeeeaseiennnnleeeniii aetna | mtorr 
Webb City-—Cartervilie| 4,859,500) 








879,780] $133,092 
Joplin. ... cececcecesese| 2,206,190) 301,740 58,887 
Alba-Neck....... 1,088,510) no ce 24,804 
Galend....ee sovcesess 825,220) 109, 560 21,470 
Miami...ccccesseeee --| 634430} 319,480 17,982 
OLONOZO..ccccceececss+| 622,440 33,980 14,537 
Granby ...... eessnesves eee anes 9,830 
DUCNWOEG.ccoccccovcees 423,880 23,910 8,856 
Carthage..cccecscecess| 322,200) ...... 7,410 
Spurgeon......++ eoee-| 440,480 11,700 6,194 
AULOTA...000 coovee ee a le 5,681 
Carl Junction.........| 221,660 amet 5,208 
Quapaw...... evennesecs TR ft ccwcs 5,070 
JACKSON.... ce cccee amu kerr 4,712 
Badger......+- seececes Tk cewee 2,745 
Stott City... ccccccccces 65,880 cadens 1,482 
Cave Springs.. ree cases: 1,120 
Reeds ...cccccce Seueree CUeet  esende 590 


Totals ..<.<+ écaanenes 13,295,910} 1,680,150} $329,670 
46 weeks.............518,051,600 73,770,550 $12,175,461 


Zinc value, the week, $284,564 ; 46 weeks, $10,262,525 

Lead value, the week, 45,106; 46 weeks, 1,912,936 

<ceseemassithaisseeebpaeeesee aiaseieacaaeisceadaerantdieicenigh toons 
MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


——_—_—<—— 
































ZINC ORE. |LEAD ORE. 

Month. Base Price.| All Ores. All Ores. 
1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 1909. | 1910. 
January..... $41 .25|$47 .31/$38. 46 $45 .16/$52.17/$56.99 
February....| 36.94) 40.69) 34 .37| 39.47] 50.50) 53.64 
MOroh. ..<s0: 37. 40 43.60) 34.71) 39.71) 50.82) 51.26 
4 37. 01) 39.33) 55.63) 49.72 
37. 42} 37.51) 56.59) 48.16 
40.35) 37.83] 57.52] 48.80 
41.11) 36.80) 53.74) 48.59 
. ; 44.54) 37.32) 57.60) 49.75 
September ..} 47.70] 43.45) 44.87) 39.96) 56.11) 54.73 
October...... 49.50} 43.31] 45.75) 40.50) 55.02) 53.18 
November...| 51.31]...... See S| 
December...} 49.45 ae GHG) ....0- 
Year.......{/643.96]...... 941.20) ..5... $54.60]...... 





NoreE—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 


Other Ore Markets 


Iron Ore—Current quotations for Lake 
Superior ores, on dock at Lake Erie ports, 
are: Bessemer ore—base 55 per cent. 
iron and under 0.45 phosphorus—$5 per 
ton for Old Range and $4.75 for Mesabi; 
nonbessemer—base 51.5 per cent. iron— 
$4.20 for Old Range and $4 for Mesabi. 

In the East there is no organization of 
sellers, and a wide range of prices ex- 
ists, according to quantity and location 
of mines. A good nonbessemer ore, 
around 50 to 55 per cent. iron, can be 
had at $3@3.50 per ton, f.o.b. mines; 
but no general quotations can be given. 


Manganese Ore—The base price, as 
fixed by large buyers, is 25c. per unit 
for manganese and 5c. per unit for iron 
content, for a base ore containing 49 per 
cent. or over in manganese, not over 0.20 
phosphorus and 8 per cent. silica. Prices 
range down to 23c. per unit for 40 per 
cent. manganese; with deductions for ex- 
cess of phosphorus and silica. 


Tungsten Ore—Ferberite, wolframite 
and huebnerite ores, $6.50@7 per unit 
per ton of 2000 lb. of ore containing 60 
per cent. of tungsten trioxide. For 
scheelite ore, 50c.@1.50 per unit less. 
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Pyrites—Domestic pyrites are quoted 
at 114%4@12c. per unit of sulphur at 
mines for furnace sizes. Spanish pyrites, 
furnace sizes, are 12@12%c. per unit, 
ex-ship. Arsenical pyrites are from 4@ 
1%c. per unit less. 


Zinc Ores—For Rocky Mountain blende 
of good quality, especially a+ to iron and 
lead contents, the current price is for 
the zinc content, less 8 units, at the St. 
Louis price of spelter; with a deduction 
of $14@15 per 2000 Ib. of ore. See also 
Joplin and Wisconsin ore markets. 


CHEMICALS 


New York., Nov. 16—The general 
market shows a slight improvement, but 
is still only moderately active. 


Copper Sulphate—Business is good 
and sales are increasing. Prices are un- 
changed at $4 per 100 lb. for carload lots, 
and $4.25 per 100 lb. for smaller parcels. 


Arsenic—Sales have been fair, but 
prices are a shade lower, $2.25 per 100 Ib. 
being quoted for white arsenic. At this 
price imports are hardly possible. 


Nitrate of Soda—Business in this ar- 
ticle has been dull, and few sales are re- 
ported. Quotations are now 2.12%c. 
per lb. for both spot and futures. 





Petroleum 


Exports of mineral oils from the 
United States, 10 months ended Oct. 31, 
in gallons: 


1909. 1910. 
Crude petroleum........... 108,079,021 95,691,231 
Naphthas............220222. 51,365,885 64,538,762 
Illuminating oils...... -e. 870,806,530 779,412,904 
Lubricating and paraffin.. 126,499,655 132,493,465 
IN no 6 stsencie.ceeenes 90,385,396 90,580,466 
ica 1,247,136,487 1,162,716,828 


The total decrease this year was 84,- 
419,659 gal., or 6.8 per cent. 


New York, Nov. 16—The general stock 
markets made quite a show of strength 
this week, and prices generally advanced. 
Trading was not heavy, however, except 
in a few stocks, among which United 
States Steel common was the most prom- 
inent. The advance failed to attract the 
public and the market was chiefly profes- 
sional. Speculation was favored by. low- 
er rates for money. 

Two sales of Homestake were reported, 
180 shares at $86@87 per share. 

On the Curb the copper stocks were 
the most active section and generally 
gained. The volume of business was 
moderate. The Nevada stocks were 
quiet. Cobalt shares were strong and ac- 
tive, Kerr Lake recording the heaviest 
sales. 


Boston, Nov. 15—The share market 
maintains its firm tone, although lacking 
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animation. Sentiment continues optimis- 
tic, and the belief is as firm as at any 
time that the year end will see higher 
prices for standard copper stocks. 

There have been two features in the 
Boston list the past week. East Butte 
with a $3.50 advance to $14, and a $3.75 
break in the price of La Salle mining 
shares, which touched $7.25. In the case 





COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS. 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds... 





Septem 











Company. August. ber. October. 
BRMGOWGE ciddicceccal essscnee 22,200,(00| 22,100,000 | 
Arizona, Ltd. oa 2, 620,000) 2,672,000) 3,004,000 
Sn ccncesd Seeanceeue nil 928,360 
Boleo (Mexico)... 2, 039,520} 2,061,300) 2,278,454 
Copper Queen...... 7,796,559) 6,903,759| 7,060,796 
Calumet & Ariz....| 2,560,000} 2,535,000) 1,990,000 
Cananea (Mexico)..} 3,526,000) 3,565,000) 3,576,000 
DOer Otic acqcaoes eeee| 2,100,000} 2,128,000) 1,757,836 
DG sda caccccl. asecntens 625,840 948,369 
RUMOR UNE oo cs dco 400,000) = nil nil 
Mammoth........ Sik “gndsiewedl seewawass! Seasvmays 
Moctezuma (Mex.).| _ 1,630,204; 2,211,435) 1, 791, 108 
Nevada Con........ 6,052,621; 5,151,208] ......... 
Old Dominion......} 2,693,000! 2,262,000) 2,345,000 
IR ce news 1,546,000; 1,418,000} 1,286,000 
Superior & Pitts....| 2,520,000} 2,125,000) 2,095,000 
Utah Copper Co....| 7,440,035) 7,077,035) ......... 
Butte District...... SE TE Mateu dun) escussons 
Lake Superior..... 18,800,000) 16,700,000) 18,500,000 

———— | i 
Total production.}| 85,473,949) 79,628,571| ...... oan 


Imports, bars, etc..| 13,324,788) 24,303,859) ..... 


98,798,727 | 103,932,430 
5,156, anes 5,776,435 


93,642,523 
13,031,254 


Total blister..... 
Deduct Can. & Moc. 


98,155,995 
5,782,067 


Net blister rep... 
Imp. in ore & matte 





106,673,777 103,938,062} .......+. 





Butte district and Lake Superior figures are 
estimated; others are reports received from 
companies. Imports duplicate production of 
Cananea, and that part of Copper Queen pro- 
duction which comes from Nacozari. Boleo 
copper does not come to American refiners. 
Utah Copper report includes the output of 
the Boston mill. Butte district production from 
— is given under Anaconda and East 

utte, 
































STATISTICS OF COPPER. 
United 
Deliveries, | Deliveries 
Month. mee. Domestic. |for Export. 
Ee es wcenss 121,618,369] 66,857,873 | 55,266,595 
PS eames 117,828,655} 69,519,501 | 59,546,570 
QOORsscaccese 1,405,403,056} 705,051,591 | 680,942,620 
SM iwcanss 116,547,287| 78,158,387 | 81,691,672 
Piet anti'n acoiainacs 112,712,493} 66,618,322 37,369,518 
Iil. eee 120,067,467} 62,844,818 40,585,767 
EW iscuucueawe ws 117,477,639} 67,985,951 31,332,434 
WW ildwarasiewaekies 123,242,476] 59,305,222 | 45,495,400 
View 127,219,188} 53,363,196 | 65,895,948 
. = enunan 118,370,003} 56,708,175 | 59,407,167 
Ween ccna eeeee| 127,803,618] 67,731,271 | 61,831,780 
Deietcakexccuns 119,519,983} 64,501,018 75,106,496 
Pads calalatie-<iefulane 126,469,284) 67,814,172 | 68,186,912 
VISIBLE STOCKS. 
5 | 
e | 
oe Europe. | Total. 
i aR. 153,509,626 | 222,566,400 | 376,076,026 
=e 153,003,527 | 236,857,600 | 389,861,127 
k 141,766,111 | 244,204,800 | 385,970,911 
i 98,463,339 | 248,236,800 | 346,700,139 
; 107,187,992 | 254,150,400 | 361,338,392 
BU cossucsecseus 123,824,874 | 249,625,600 | 373,450,474 
a tea ec secoeece 141,984,159 | 246,870,400 | 388,854,559 
Weesseuneucentne 160,425,973 | 239,142,400 | 399,568,373 
WE take coennn 168,386,017 | 232,892,800 | 401,278,817 
Wadi cctsseuas 170,640,678 | 222,320,000 | 392,960,678 
Pe kcianke cage ns 168,881,246 | 218,444,800 | 387,326,045 
dues oe 148,793,714 | 211,276,800 | 360,070,514 
PE Gianna rn ene 139,261,914 | 198,060,800 | 337,3 "322,714 





Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. 8S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as, brought 


over from the preceding month. 
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1040 THE 
of East Butte conditions have shown a 
marked change. On the other hand it is 
believed that the company intends to sell 
treasury stock, which will provide funds 
for working capital. The discouraging 
results of nearly four year’s exploratory 
work in the Caldwell tract of the La 
Salle and the final forced suspension of 
operations in the No. 1 Caldwell shaft 
account for the break in La Salle shares. 

North Butte has also been an active 
and strong feature, while an advance in 
Calumet & Hecla to $585 portends sta- 
bility to the copper-share market. Al- 
louez had a sympathetic advance, but 
only to moderate extent. 

Curb trading has been of fair volume 
with steady to firm prices. Chino is up 
to within 25c. of its high at $22. 
Rhode Island Coal has attracted atten- 
tion with its advance to $8.25 per share. 























Assessments 

Company. |Deling.| Sale. | Amt. 
Big Cottonwood Con., Utah. Nov. 7|Nov. 30 $0.001 
Bonanza Mt. Copper, Ida... Nov. 18)Dec. 17) 0.001 
Cedar Creek, Ida............ (Nov. 14/Dec. 14| 0.004 
Central Eureka, Nev......../Oct. 31)/Nov. 26) 0.04 
Gray Copper, Ida............ \Nov. 5/Dec. 10} 0.001 
Hypotheek, Ida..... ....... \Nov. 15|)Dec. 8] 0.007 
Ida. Belcher M. & M., Ida.. -- [Mow 15|Dec. 10 0.002* 
Ida. Copper M. Ltd., Ida....|Nov. 22|Dec. 22 0.003 
Iron Mask, Ida..............,Nov. 18)Dec. 8) 0.002 
Little Mint, BRibe cusses seseud |Oct. 31|/Nov. 30) 0.003 
Little North Fork, Ida......'Nov. 15|Dec. 31) 0.004 
Lucky Swede G. & C., Ida... Dec. 1|Dec. 31 0.001 
Mex. Con. M. & M........... Nov. 15/Dec. 15} 1.00 
Mineral Farm, Ida........../Nov. 12/Dec. 17) 0.003 
North Star, Ida.............. |Nov. 28/Dec. 20) 0.001 
Powhatan M. Co., Ida...... ‘Sept. 26|Nov. 23) 0.001 
Reindeer C. & G., Ida....... Oct. 15|/Dec. 1] 0.005 
Silver Mt., Ida............../Oct. 21/Nov. 23] 0.002 
Springfield, Ida............. 'Oct. 31/Nov. 30,0.001* 
Oo See ere Oct. 22/Nov. 22) 0.002 
Trans.-Cont. 8. & C., Ida....|Nov. 24)Dec. 15) 0.002 
Western Star, Ida........... Oct. 29/Nov. 19,0.0001 
Wilbur Min. Co., Ida........: Nov. 1|Dec. 1; * 





*One-half mill. 





Monthly Average Prices of Metals 






































SILVER 
New York. | London. 
Month. 
1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910, 
PEBRET. o2- oc ccse c0ccccre 51. 750)52. 375) 23 843/24 .154 
DOREGRT ..ccccccve cocovept, 472/51 .534|23.706|23.794 
BR coi cnwetncensenss ncn 468/51. 454|23 227/23. 690 
Aprhl .....0 - -]51. 428/53 221/23. 708/24. 483 
BT sce vsweews . -. |52. 905/53. 870) 24 343/24, 797 
SUNN \incntecsecemmesiaee 52.538|53. 462 24 166/24 651 
EE ns dctkiee ee eeccceees|Ol. 043/54. 150) 23.519/25 .034 
Ee eee webbesacenee 125)52. 912/23. 588/24 .428 
ee ee 51. 440/53. 295/23 .743|24 567 
October..... souks skews .«.|50 923/55. 490|23 502/25 .596 
DIE ics os cseereched 50.703) Lakes 23.351]..... 
DOCOMDEST,..000 cccccccece sefOR.aaOl occcee 94 080) ...... 
Mss 6000 5sd pod ones 51.502) ore BO Pl s+é00. 
New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 
pence per standard ounce. 

COPYPER. 
Ee 
NEw YORK. 

London. 

Electrolytic! Lake. 

1909. | 1910. | | 1909, | 1910. 1910. 
Jdanuary..... 13. 893)13. 620 14.280 13.870)61.198)/60 .923 
February... .|12.949]13.332 13.295 13.719 oo 59.388 
MAFCR... 000 12. 387/13. 255 12.826 13. 586/56 .231|59.214 
April ........|12.56}/12.733 12.933 13. ra 363/57 .238 
ee. 12.893)12 550 13. 238 12.885 /59 338/56 .313 
PD. sisevers 13 .214/12 .404'13 .548)12.798|59.627|55.310 
EE cvneenkis 12. 880)12.215 13.363)12 570/58 556/54 .194 
August...... 13 .007}12 .490 13 .296}12. 715/59 -393/55 733 
September . .|12.870}12.379:13.210/12, 668) 59 021/55 .207 
October...... 12.700}12.553 13 .030/12. 788 57 551/56. 722 
November.. ./13.125)...... 113.364)...... 58.917)...... 
December. . .|13.298}...... |13.647]...... 59.906)...... 
Year.......|12.982)...... 13.335]...... 58.782|...... 





New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling. per long ton, standard copper. 



















































TIN AT NEW YORK 
Month. 1909. | 1910. Month, 1909, | 1910. 
January .../28.060)32.700) |July........ 29 125/32 .695 
February . ./28.290/32.920) |August..... 29 .966|33 .972 
March. .....|28.727|32.463| |September . |30. 293/34 .982 
April.......|29.445/32.976) |October . .. ./30.475)/36.190 
Be oct <00n¥ 29 225/33 .125) |November../30.859)...... 
June.. . |29 .322/32.769| |December. ./}32.913)...... 
Av Year..|29.725]...... 
Prices are in cents per pound. 
LEAD 
New York. | St. Louis. | London. 
Month. |“ ]-- 
1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 
January..... 4.175) 4.700) 4.025] 4.582/13.113]13.650 
February.. 4.018] 4.613] 3.868} 4.445)13.313]13.328 
March....... 3.986] 4.459] 3.835) 4.307/13 438/13 .063 
April........ 4.168] 4.376) 4.051] 4.225)13.297/12.641 
May.......... 4.287] 4.315] 4.214) 4.164/13.225)12.550 
JuNC......+++] 4.350] 4.343] 4.291] 4.207]/13.031]12. 688 
July .......--] 4.321] 4. 4.188} 4.291)12.563]12.531 
August......] 4.363] 4 4.227] 4.290]12 475/12.513 
September 4,342) 4. 4.215] 4.289/12.781/12.582 
October -] 4.341] 4,400] 4,215] 4.271]13.175]13.091 
November...} 4 370]...... GAs bese BO RT i ee ccce 
December ...| 4.560}...... 4.459]...... ee 
ee O:07Es.0iss Ree 13.049]...... 
New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 
SPELTER 
New York. | St. Louis. London. 
Month. ee 
1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 


5.141] 6.101) 4.991] 5.951)/21 425/23 350 
4.889) 5.569] 4.739) 5.419/21 562/23 .188 
= 757) 5.637] 4.607] 5.487/21 438/23 031 


4.965) 5.439) 4.815] 5.289/21 531/22 469 

5.124] 5.191] 4.974] 5.041/21 .975|22. 100 

5.402] 5.128) 5.252] 4.978/22 000/22 094 

5.402] 5.152) 5.252) 5.002/21 .969}22 406 

5.729) 5.279) 5.579) 5. 129/22. 125/22 .800 

5.796) 5.514) 5.646) 5.364/22. 906/23 .165 

6.199} 5.628] 6.043] 5.478/23.200/23.900 

G.TEEL. 2.0505 6,231]...... 23.188]...... 

6,249]...... 6,.099]...... 23.094]...... 

Wear...c00.) 5.508)...... 5.352]...... 22.201] ...... 





New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 





PRICES OF PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG. 





No. 2 


Basic. Foundry. 


Bessemer. 








_——_ + $< | —_ 
1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 
January..... $17.18 - 90 ‘$16. 40) $17 .98'$16 .26/$17.94 


February 16.73) 18.96; 16.09) 17.21) 15.90) 17.38 
March.......| 16.40 18:88 15.84) 16.93) 15.62) 17.00 
April ........| 15.79) 18.28) 15.05] 16.84) 15.06] 16.75 
May..........| 15.77] 17.10] 15.02] 15.94] 15.08] 16.18 
ET sé <anean 16.13) 16.52) 15.84) 15.60] 15.63) 15.53 
ne 16.40] 16.40] 15.90] 15.40) 15.96) 15.40 
August ......| 17.16} 16.09} 16.17] 14.89] 16.20) 15.16 
Septem ber 18.44] 15.92] 16.80) 14.73] 17.03] 14.93 
October...... 19.75) 15.90} 17.84) 14.05) 18.02) 14.88 
November eae Pein s coed BOP incss00 
December | Beh sevens oe ae 

ee, eee $16.46)]...... '$16.40]...... 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 


COLO. SPRINGS Nov. 15) |SALT LAKE 





Nov. 15 





Name of Comp. | Bid. Name of Comp. | Bid. 








Acacia........--++| $.05}| |Bingham Copper.| {.15 
Cripple Cr’k Con..| $.02 | |Carisa............ 13 
SS Ths BE icenccce eid .15 | |\Colorado Mining.| .41} 
Doctor Jack Pot..| .093| |Columbus Con...) .27 
Elkton Con.......| .78 | |Daly Judge....... [$4.25 
El Paso........0. .85 | |Grand Central. . .70 
Fannie Rawlins.. ¢.05 | |Iron Blossom..... ‘81 
Findlay...........| .07 | |Little Bell...... ++/$1.014 
Gold Doilar....... .124| |Little Chief...... .22 
Gold Sovereign... 109) Lower Mammoth.) .12} 
Isabella..........| .17{| |Mason Valley ....|10.00 
Jennie Semple...| .104) |Maj. Mines.......| 1.53 
Lexington........ t.014|) |May Day.......... .10 
Moon Anchor.....| 1.03}| |Nevada Hills..... 2.37 
Old Gold......-...| .023| |New York.........| $.13 
Mary McKinney.. 48} Prince Con ....... .80 
Pharmacist.......} {.02{) |Silver King Coal’n) 1. = 
Portland..........| 1.12 | |Sioux Con........ 
Vindicator........| .91 | |Uncle Bam........ o 
Een teEs seuss £.0B |} TVSCCOTES 2.0.06 000000 $1.07} 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


SAN 


Name of Comp. 





COMSTOCK STOCKS 


Alta.. Shanks 
Belcher... inn eeeees 
Best & Belcher.... 
Caledonia ........ 
Challenge Con.... 
Chollar...... 
Confidence........ 
Con. Cal. & Va.... 
Crown Point...... 
Gould & Curry.... 
Hale & Norcross.. 
Mexican.......... 
Occidental........ 
Ophir.... 
Overman......... ° 
Potosi ...... een 
Sierra Nevada.... 
Union Con........ 
Yellow Jacket.... 














November 19, 1910. 























FRANCISCO. Noy. 15. 

Clg. Name of Comp. | Bia. 

MIsc. NEV. & CAL. 

.10 | |Belmont...... eoes| 4.35 
.55 | |Daisy. t.03 
.28 | |Jim Butler..." .27 
.17 | |MacNamara...... 26 
-17 | |Midway..........) “18 

is North Star.......] "05 
-70 | |West End Con....| “59 

1,02} |Atlanta...........] “19 
50 | |Booth............] ‘07 
.09 | |C.0.D. Con..... wh 
-18 | |Comb. Frac.......| “95 

1 074| |Jumbo Extension “22 
Me TIED. sw0ses «| 105 

1.27 | |Red Hill.. ‘08 
.30 | |Silver Pick........] “97 

$.35 | |St. Ives........... $.16 
-10 | |Tramps Con. .02 
-19 | |Argonaut. oeeeeees (tl. 00 
-25 | |Cent. Eureka .. “HES 
40 | |So. Eureka......__ $5.75 


N. ¥. EXCB. Nov. 15| BOSTON EXCH. Nov. 15 
Name of Comp. | Clg. | “Name of Comp. | Cig. 
Amaigamated....} 70%| |Adventure........ 8% 
Am. Agri. Chem..| 45%| Algomah......... 103, 
Am. Sm.&Ref.,com 81%) |Allouez..... ae a 
Am. 8m. & Ret., pf. 106% ‘Am. Zinc... . 30% 
Anaconda......... jArcadian......... 4% 
BethlehemBSteel pf 61% |Arizona comme oe 17% 
Col. & Hock.C.&1.} {6 | |Atlantic... eee 1% 
Federal M. & 8... {48% |Bonanza......-"""| 59 
Goldfield Con. .... 844| ‘Boston & Corbin..| "37 % 
Great Nor.,orectf.| 604) ‘Butte & Balak.. 54g 
Homestake.......| 87 | |\Calumet & Ariz... 56 
Nat’nalLead,com.| 59 | Calumet & Hecla. 585 
National Lead, pf.| 107 | |Centennial .. 19 
Nev. Consol.......} 21 Con. Mercur.... ++] $6 
Pittsburg Coal....} 21s! (Copper Range....| 71 
Republicl48,com.| 34%! Daly-West........ 3% 
Republic 1&8, pf.| 9732) East Butte........ 12% 
SlossSheffi’d,com. ern ‘Franklin.........) 11% 
Sloss Sheffield, pf.|t116 | Granby...........] 44° 
Tennessee Copper| 37%! Hancock........ 26% 
Utah Copper...... 5035 a 2 
U. 8. Steel,com...} 797%) Indiana....... ..| 153 
U. 8. Steel, pf..... 117%) Isle Royaie.. cooeee] 20% 
Va. Car.Chem....| 623s) Keweenaw... 3% 
1EMINO 0500 7 
N. Y. CURB non. no." > 
Name of Comp. Clg. | RS a 52 sax eeeee 9% 
—$——___—_ a oe: Ressenece 4% 
Ariz.-Cananea.... | |Mohawk.. 504% 
Barnes King...... re Nevada ied covsee| 20% 
Bonanza Creek... | h | North Butte......| 35% 
Braden Copper. . 436) | North Lake....... 8% 
B. C. Copper...... | Otway 8 
Buffalo Mines.. | Be | \Old ne. 42 
Butte Coalition. . Osceola. 7 132 
Caledonia......... zh ‘Parrot teecereceeee| [14% 
Calumet & Mont.. 1 (Quincy .....222...| 776 
Canadian Mines..| $6%| Shannon..........| 13 
CERO. cecccsesss20| Bee Superior... POS 494, 
Cobalt Central.... |\Superior & Bost... 8 
Con. Ariz. 8m..... rh ‘Superior & Pitts..| 143, 
Davis-Daly........ 13§| |Tamarack........| 58 
Dominion Cop.... 7 SEEMIST, o.csc008sss] 5% 
8 ee t.29 U. 8. Mining...... 37% 
MID, 05092000: 3%| |U. 8. Mining, pf..| 48 
Florence..... jveoy 134| |Utah Apex........ By 
Giroux ........+.0- 7%| |Utah Con......... 24% 
Greene Cananea..| 7% |Victoria.......... #8 
Guanajuato...... 15¢| |Winona,.......... 
Guerrero,.......-.| 13 Wolvorting 1.122. yan 
Guggen. ll she a Wyandot.. oo) 39% 
Kerr Lake.. 7}4) | Oo 
Ta Maes... ....«.. itt ‘BOSTON CURB Nov. 15 
McKinley-Dar-Sa.|1.15. || (—-————______ 
Miami sia 20%| | Name of Comp. | Last. 


Mines Co. of Am.. 











5% 











Mont. Shoshone. .|t.14° | Ahmeek . oS 
Bont, Somoeen..- .92 ee Mines. 2 
ev. Uta ° . x) : 4 
Nipissing Mines..| 10% ee eeeee = 
eee ns” 18) ‘Calaveras.....---.| 2, 
Precious Metals... 1) oo teere ove e., 
fey eae... opt| (Chief Cons. ..-..-P 1% 
South Utah M.&8.|_ 31%) Cons. Ariz........ 1% 
Standard Oil...../$619 | |Corbin. ys , 
Tonopah | Ef] First Met. cop...) 3k 
Tonopah Ex...... Le ee) oe 
ri-Bullion.......|° 3%| (Meckinaw..--.-0-) 3 
Union Mines......| 1°| Nat'l Mine & Ex..| ‘o4 
Yukon Gold.......| 3%) |Nevada-Douglas..) 3% 
Raven Copper... A 
LONDON’ Nov. 16| |RhodeIslandCoalj 8% 
N San Antonio......] {6 
ame of Com.| Clg. Shattuck-Ariz... $21 
uth Lake....... 814 
Dolores....... £1 108 . Superior & Globe.| $10 
Stratton’sInd.| 0 3 Trethewey. . 1% 
Camp Bird....} 111 3 Tuolumne Copper 4 
Esperanza....| 118 0 | |lWuiture........... I 
Tomboy eoeeee| O18 1} Yuma 20 
Bl Oro........ 16 9 <u ipl inlets |e 
Oroville.......); 0 7 0 
Mexico Mines! 718 0 || tLast quotation. 





